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“Yet our God 
is eer the same” 


A hymn now being sung by the Christian students of 
Peking as their answer to Communist unbelief. The 
lyric has been translated from the Chinese text by 
Francis P. Jones, editor of China Bulletin of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ. Hymn tune is Cwm 
Rhondda or “Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah” (second 
tune), number 104 in the Presbyterian Hymnal. 


Father, long before creation 
Thou hadst chosen us in love; 
And that love, so deep, so moving, 
Draws us close to Christ above. 
Still it keeps us, 
Still it keeps us, 
Firmly fixed in Christ alone. 


Though the world may change its fashion, 
Yet our God is e’er the same; 
His compassion and his covenant 
Through all ages will remain. 
God’s own children, 
God’s own children, 
Must forever praise his name. 


God’s compassion is my story, 
Is my boasting all the day; 
Mercy free and never failing 
Moves my will, directs my way. 
God so loved us, 
God so loved us, 
That his only Son he gave. 


Loving Father, now before thee 
We will ever praise thy love: 
And our song will sound unceasing 
Till we reach our home above, 

Giving glory, 
Giving glory, 
To our God and to the Lamb. 
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of ear — 
The know is that they never hear these terms *‘Powerful...an experience Chicago Sun-Times 
by from the pulpits. . . . that is not to be missed!’ **Superb !?? —Atlanta Constitution 
nal hese on ee oe —Dr. Robert J. McCracken: | “A great film! People of all faiths 
ee ee el ous should see this extraordinar 
d to be explained in books which are read | “Brilliant! It could hardly be ope ‘ Y 
yn : | | r di” N.Y. Ti production t —Dr. J. Manning Potts, 
by comparatively few, when they should | surpassed ¢  Y. Times Editor, “Upper Room” 
be preached from the pulpits again and - , 
again and their meanings made clear 
to the multitudes? 
—Mrps. H. A. FRAZER 
Saginaw, Michigan 
7 7 9 
‘The Voice of Firestone 
« We have thoroughly enjoyed Pres- 
BYTERIAN LiFe the last two years. Every 
issue is replete with splendid articles. In ; 
the October 31 issue “You Are A Cath- y”? 
olic” and “Woodsmen’s Pastor” are out- ; I conscience! 
standing articles. a 
However, in the same issue we were , 
in, very much ‘disappointed in the column = Louis de Rochemont presents 
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Meaning for the Multitudes 


«In the book review section of the 
October 17 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
| find a book Beyond Anxiety by Dr. 
James A. Pike highly recommended. 

I agree that we should understand 
what is meant by the words atonement, 
grace, and redemption; but most Chris- 





tians older than forty years could tell 
very easily the meaning of these words. 
The reason younger Christians do not | 





” and regret that your | 


“Seen and Heard, | 
belittles one | 


editor of that page ... 
of the finest, cleanest, and most digni- | 
fed programs on the air. When one 
hears and sees so many programs on | 
radio and television not worthy of Chris- | 
tian people countenancing The Voice 
of Firestone is a half-hour of refresh- | 
ing enjoyment. | 
Some of its most thrilling music is 
beautiful and reverent interpretation of 
our timeless hymns. 
—Mnkr. AND Mrs. EvERETT KAYE 
Long Beach, California 





Church Names Should Have | 


Religious Significance 


« In designating particular parishes the 
Lutherans and the Episcopalians (not 
to mention the Roman Catholics and the 
Jews) set a good example to other de- 
nominations by using terms of religious 
significance, doctrinal or historical. We 
Presbyterians customarily show a lack | 
of imagination and lose worthwhile op- 
portunities for publicizing our beliefs 
when we employ mere ordinal | 
bers—as First, Second, etc.—for specify- 
ing our sanctuaries. Would we so name 
our children or the states of our nation? 

Of course, titles describing location 
or material of our church buildings have 








“A GOD-GIVEN OPPORTUNITY... 


for every Pastor, every Lay Leader, to lead all 


his people to this great religious experience 
. to learn the story of Martin Luther and the 
Reformation! 


“Thrilling cee : a 
table! A must for every 
Christian!’’—Dr. James G. Patton 


“Lam enthusiastic about ‘Martin 
Luther’. It is a magnificent pro- 
duction!" —Bishop William C. Martin 


**Man 
only needs 


Jesus Christ!’’ &, 


A MAGNIFICENT “Gaal 
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“A fine movie—a hit!" —ure Mag. 


**Phenomenal...thrilling! 
I would like to urge Chris- 
tians of every denomina- 
tion toseeit!” 


“Sek kek! A remarkable film!” 


— Billy Graham 
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MOTION PICTURE FOR OUR TIME! 


















The Church oa made it...the Church 


supports it...and it broke attendance records 
in 500 cities all over the U.S.! 

















has brought financial 
security and joy to thousands 
through a remarkable 
Christian Plan 


Learn more about a remarkable 


etinenienn Plan (operating over 100 years) that en- 
ables you to provide generously for your future and 
that of your survivor—at the same time be a benefactor 
of mankind, by helping a great Christian Cause. In- 
terest rates as high as 7% depending upon your age. For 
details, write today for Booklet PL-803. AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
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Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For storing Folding Tables and Chairs 
the casy. modern way Each truck 
handles esther tables or chairs. Construc 
tion of Truck No TSC permits storage 
in limited space. 





Transport Truck No. TF 


Write for Discounts and Catalog showing 54 sizes and 
types of MONROE Folding Tables, and Trucks. Also 
popular line of Folding Chairs. 


THE “Wonrce. COMPANY 
64 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. IOWA 











Walk on Ice Without 
Slipping or Falling! 
‘‘Shure-Grip”’ Foot 
Grippers 
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revent a Pd rous plipes ng & falling! Make walk- 
lee 
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EXTRA larger teeth, better grip 

$1.25 per 2 pairs, $2.50 for 5 pairs. GI ANT SIZE TEETH, 

$i per Peale. All postpaid. Agents wantec 
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—33! Church St. 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
Our experience in publishing books—theologi- 
cal, scholarly, a and —— for religious, 
educational and lay markets—can help you. 
Write for free brochure, We Can Publish Your 
Book, which describes our cooperative publish- 
ing plan 

EXPOSITION PRESS INC., Dept. P-312 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York. 
In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 


Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet G3, Pulpit Book P3. 
Budget Plan if you wish. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, tit 
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YOUR EVERY PURCHASE COUNTS in helping our ad- 


vertisers appreciate the value of Presbyterian Life. 
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(Continued) 


a value for recognition as Madison Ave- 
nue Church, Stone, or Brick Church. 
However, congregations move at times, 
and there are likely others worshiping 
in stone or brick edifices. Then con- 
fusion arises. 

To be sure, there‘are not a few Pres- 
byterian parishes which have chosen 
more meaningful names, e.g., Bethle- 
hem, Bethany, Olivet, Westminster, etc. 
There should be a general trend in this 


direction, —Starr Hanrorp LiLoyp 
Shickshinny, Pennsylvania 


Religious Books for India 


« Recently a Hindu friend . . . started 
a small library of religious books which 
he is making available to Allahabad Uni- 
versity students and others who are in- 
terested. He particularly wants to put 
these books in the hands of sadhus and 
other Hindu religious seekers, many of 
whom settle in and around Allahabad 
because this is a center of religious 
pilgrimage. 

I am wondering if some of PresBy- 
TERIAN LiFE’s readers, particularly some 
pastors, would like to help. Books, used 
or new, among the following categories 
will be most useful: commentaries, 


church history, biographies of great 
Christians, theology, Christian ethics 
devotional literature, books on prayer. 
a good Bible concordance. Books by the 
following authors are desirable: Brun. 
ner, Niebuhr, Calvin, Tillich, Kierke. 
gaard, Temple, Pascal, John Baillie 
Ferm’s Encyclopedia of Religion would 
be very useful. 

Books may be sent by mail either to 
me or to Mr. Ramchandra Simha, 25 
Kanpur Road, Allahabad 1, U-P., India, 


—JoHN BaTucate 
The Agricultural Institute 
Allahabad, U.P., India 


Theological Hairsplitting? 
« Pastor Hudelson in the letter pub- 
lished in the November 14 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE refers to the teach- 
ing of the Reformers that the Word of 
God is its own interpreter, and that the 
individual has no right to interpret it 
for himself. ‘ 

Actually, why can’t we forget all this 
medieval cant and theological hairsplit- 
ting and admit that our real problem to- 
day is not that of understanding Christ’s 
teachings but of practicing them? 


—Davip A. Huser 
Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania 
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General Council, of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 
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SHOP TALK 


THE COVER picture—Adoration of 
the Shepherds—is the only etching 
that the great Dutch painter Rem- 
brandt ever made on the subject of 
the birth of Christ. One of the most 
beloved painters in the world, Rem- 
brandt—who lived from 1606 to 
1669—also etched many scenes from 
the Bible. Another of these, Flight 
Into Egypt, appears on page 11. 
Both etchings are reproduced in 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire through the 
courtesy of the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art. 


In the rush and excitement of the 
Christmas season, it’s easy to forget 
that Jesus Christ was born not in the 
good old U.S.A. or in some mythical 
kingdom, but in a tiny Asian town 
that still exists today. Ray Cloyd 
Downs, former director of youth 
work for the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and his energetic wife, Eliza- 
beth (usually known as Betty), 
remember the fact well, around this 
time of year. In 1949, they left New 
York to become missionaries in 
Southwest Asia. Their heartwarm- 
ing photo-and-text account of 
Christmas with the Thai is found 
on pages 12 to 15. 


With the passage by Congress of 
the Watkins Immigration Act earlier 
this year, the United States again 
declared its willingness to welcome 
Displaced Persons. Presbyterians so 
far have settled more than 6,500 
former DP’s; in the months ahead 
congregations and individuals will 
help hundreds more find new 
homes, But no DP family will find 
a more cordial or more amazingly 
arranged reception than the one de- 
scribed by Ruthe Curry Miller in 
They Said “Danke Schoen,” (page 
16). 


Two distinguished Presbyterian 
churchmen also aid us in bringing 
you Christmas greetings this year. 
They are Dr. Harrison Ray Ander- 
son of Chicago, former Moderator 
of the General Assembly (Editorial 
Comment, page 7), and Dr. Wil- 
liam Thomson Hanzsche, of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, president of our 
Board of Directors, who wrote the 
Christmas message beginning on 
page 8. 
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Christmas in the Family 


((unistmas is a great Christian festi- 

val, and the family is the center of 
Christian life. When the Wise Men 
came to Bethlehem, “they saw the child 
with Mary his mother” (Matthew 2:11). 
But the shepherds were wiser still, for 
they “found Mary and Joseph, and the 
babe lying in a manger” (Luke 2:16). 
The shepherds saw a family unit: a 
mother, a father, and a child. 

Christmas must begin in the family, 
or it doesn’t begin at all. A family is 
the most closely knit group of any, for 
its members are constantly together day 
in and day out. Intimacy can make for 
great strength, but also has in it the 
possibilities of great strife and tension. 
It is a sobering thought that God, who 
could have chosen any place in which 
to manifest himself, actually did so in a 
family. The wonder is that God, who 
could have sent his Son into the world 
in as magnificent a way as imagination 
could conceive, chose to send Jesus 
Christ to our world as a member of a 
family.. Consider some of the marks of 
a true Christmas in any family every 
day of the vear. 

Christmas in the family is marked 
by a home which is a place for the 
renewal of inner life. A home ought to 
be a place to which we long to come 
when the day’s work is done. It ought 
to be a place for rebuilding the inner 
strength which the world conspires to 
take away. My son, like all small boys 
who want everything just like father, 
has had to be supplied with an engage- 
ment book such as I keep in my desk. 
But he calls it his “going-out book.” 
More of us ought to have a “staying- 
home book.” We all need the renewal of 
the home, for the home was the spring 
from which we first drank of whatever 
qualities are strong in our lives. This is 
true for the child excited by the new 
horizons he finds in school or disturbed 
by the cruelty of other children. It is 
true for the father, his Christian charity 
worn thin with the toughness of the 
world, or the mother tired with the dull 
and daily details of household, 

Christmas in the family is also marked 
by a home which is a place of respect. 
There should be respect for one another, 
because all are children of God. Mind- 
ful of what the youngsters may become, 
parents need to have respect for the 
first glimmerings of personality in the 
child. There must be respect for the 
sunset flare of personality in grand- 
mother, mindful of what she has been 
and can still be. And in perhaps the 
most trying period of all, adolescence, 
there must be mutual respect in abun- 


dance. Young people need to remember 
that all wisdom didn’t begin with their 
generation, and parents need to know 
that the strange bundle of youthful con- 
tradictions may occasionally be right. 
Mary and Joseph did not always under- 
stand Jesus. “Son, why have you treated 
us so?” they asked when they found him 
in the Temple (Luke 2:48). But there is 
every reason to think that they treated 
him with respect, and that he treated 
them with respect. “Did you not know,” 
he said, “that I must be in my father’s 
house?” (Luke 2:49). 

Christmas in the family is also marked 
by a home which is a place of reverence 
toward God. The reverence, or lack of 
it, shown in a home is made evident in 
the children. Is there a spirit of rever- 
ence in our homes—reverence toward 
God's word in the Bible, toward God's 
will as found in the teachings of Christ, 
toward God’s self-disclosure as found 
in the person of Christ, toward the 
Church as the body of Christ? If so, 
parents can feel that they have given 
their children a heritage that nothing 
can take away. If so, children will know 
that in their family group they have 
drunk deep of the waters that do not 
fail. 

This theme may not seem very ap- 
propriate for December 25, for it does 
not suggest much about the holy Infant 
or the manger where “the little Lord 
Jesus laid down his sweet head.” But 
what makes Christmas great is not the 
helpless .infancy of the Christ child, 
but the fact that this Child of God grew 
and “increased in wisdom and in stature, 
and in favor with God and man” (Luke 
2:52). He matured as a member of the 
holy family until the day of his appear- 
ing to Israel and to all the world. 

Jesus grew in a home which was a 
place to receive and renew inner life, 
which was a place of respect for one 
another, and which was a place of rev- 
erence toward God. These Christmas 
blessings can mark our homes each day 
of the year. 

Scripture Readings 
First Day: Luke 1:1-4. The truth concerning these 
things. 
Second Day: Luke 1:5-25. Zechariah and Eliza- 
beth. 
Third Day: Luke 1:26-38. Mary. 
Fourth Day: Luke 1:39-45. Mary and Elizabeth. 
Fifth Day: Luke 1:46-55. Marv’s song. 
Sixth Day: Luke 1:56-66. The birth of John. 
Seventh Day: Luke 1:67-80. The song of 

Zechariah. 

Eighth Day: Luke 2:1-14. The Nativity and the 
shepherds. 

Ninth Day: Luke 2:15-21. The manger. 

Tenth Day: Luke 2:23 

Eleventh Day: Luke 2:33-39. Simeon and Anna. 

Twelfth Day: Matthew 1:18-25. Mary and Joseph. 

Thirteenth Day: Matthew 2:1-15. The Wise Men. 

Fourteenth Day: John 1:1-14. The Word made 
flesh. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT by Harrison Ray Anderson 




















Peace in the Church and Good Will Among Presbyterians 


dome a Sunday when he had preached upon the 
question “Will we recognize each other in 
heaven?” a minister received a note from an earnest 
woman. She was a stranger, she wrote, had attended 
church for some time and had been interested in his 
sermon. What she was more concerned about, how- 
ever, was how she could make friends whom she 
could recognize in church each Sunday. 

There will be thousands of articles written this 
Christmas about peace on earth, The burden of this 
article is for peace in the divided Presbyterian Church. 
A great wave of good will among fellow Presbyterians 
could bring this to pass, and only this will bring it 
to pass. 


Preaching his Moderator’s sermon at Montreat, 
some years ago, Dr. T. K. Young said, “The last one 
to tell anyone they ought to get together is the Chris- 
tian Church. And yet it is just this Christian Church, 
of which we Presbyterians are a family, that is to bear 
to the nations the reconciling grace of God. Further- 
more, to this Church is given the Holy Spirit whose 
fruits are love and joy and peace—which are to prevail 
over the works of the flesh, which are immorality, im- 
purity, strife, dissension, party spirit, and the like. 
Furthermore, to this Church is given the Scriptures 
which set forth, by our Lord’s own life and death and 
by the clear written record, the obligation of the Chris- 
tian man to make peace and pursue it as an agent of 
reconciliation. 


For 155 years our Presbyterian Churches, U.S. and 
U.S.A., were one. The United Presbyterian Church 
was formed in 1856 by separate churches uniting after 
coming from Scotland. The bringing of the U.S. and 
U.S.A. Churches together is made difficult because 
of the fact that once they were together and then in 
1861 were divided. Ours is the problem of uniting a 
ruptured home with all the misunderstanding and 
pride and hurt that goes with that. 

Roe Bartle, of Kansas City, tells of two brothers in 
his family, one a Confederate veteran and the other 
a Union soldier, who settled in the same town after 
the war. One belonged to the U.S. Church and the 
other to the U.S.A. Church. They did not speak for 
forty-five years. Finally the grandchildren brought 
them together. Perhaps a little child, the Babe of 
Bethlehem, will do that for proud, divided Presby- 
terians. 


Presbyterians, separated by ill will, have been kept 
apart by this and a lack of good will. In 1870 three 
men went from Philadelphia to the U.S. Assembly 
in Louisville to begin reunion negotiations. They were 
rebuffed and told to ask for forgiveness before they 
could be received. Years later the Churches drew near 
to each other and then came the Herrick Jo'nson mo- 
tion, which insisted that men who took part in the 
Confederacy apologize. Years later they were near 
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again, only to have an Atlanta layman go home from 
a conference and allow his fears to conquer his faith, 
Robert Speer, who had been in the conference, car- 
ried to his grave sorrow over this and felt it was 
hopeless to work for reunion until a new spirit of 
trust and love was born. 


In 1940 the U.S. Assembly asked other Presbyte- 
rian Churches to join it in seeking to bring into “one 
body all the branches of our Presbyterian family.” In 
1951 (ninety years after separation) the U.S:A. As- 
sembly asked for forgiveness for what “has been un- 
worthy of our Savior or that which has wounded you, 
our brethren.” The U.S. Moderator, in declaring for- 
giveness, replied that it was sin which divided the 
Churches and sin which kept them apart and that 
the sin was not all on the U.S.A. side. So forgiveness 
came, Yet all the while the union efforts have been in 
progress, endless propaganda has been published seek- 
ing to keep the Churches apart. In spite of this, the 
three committees after twelve years of effort, have 
adopted a Plan of Union without a single dissenting 
vote (Cincinnati, Ohio, November 12, 1953). In the 
three committees, composed of about twenty members 
each, there have seldom been over three opposing 
votes. These men and women from the three Churches 
have won unity among themselves. They believe a 
united Church would please God, would allow divided 
Presbyterians to be together, and would give to our 
Lord a more effective Church, 


A vast majority want reunion. A vocal minority 
oppose. A large company seems uninterested or intim- 
idated. A loyal company seeks reunion, A wave of 
God's good will flowing across the three Churches 
could do what men have failed to do—achieve peace 
in the divided Church. 


The two brothers, once together and then separat- 
ed, will demonstrate what Christian forgiveness and 
love really mean, Together they will go into their 
Father's House. Satan, the old divider, will be re- 
buked. The world will say again, “See how those 
Christians love one another.” Presbyterians will know 
again how good and how pleasant it is when brothers 
dwell in unity. 

What is the alternative? Soon the call to celebrate 
one hundred years of division and schism—and this 
in a nation united, Presbyterians pray to be delivered 
from this and to be bound together again in Christian 
love. 


The only hope or else despair 

Lies in the choice of pyre or pyre— 
To be redeemed from fire by fire... . 
We only live, only suspire 
Consumed by either fire or fire. 


—T.S. kliot 
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Strange, we so toil to fashion for our unseen ends 


The splendors which the tarnish of the world doth mar, 
When all the lasting slory of our life depends 
Upon a little Child, a stable, and a star. 


HRISTMAS is a season of the 

heart more than the head. 

It is a time for poetry and 

starlight, for music and 

memories, for meditation 
and hopes. It is a time for generous 
deeds and children’s laughter, Like the 
burning blaze of a winter sunrise, or the 
breath-taking beauty of a winter sunset— 
it warms your heart or leaves you cold, 
and no amount of argument or of reason 
will change that. You cannot argue a 
man into the meaning of Christmas, He 
will catch it, or he will not catch it; he 
will become aglow with its deep mean- 
ing or he will remain indifferent and 
cynical, Nor is it paradoxial that the 
rumble of war and of fighting is still 
heard on Christmas Day and that such 
peace is tenuous. It is to be remembered 
that on the first Christmas Day Herod 
ordered out the Roman army to slay all 
the infants, and weeping and wailing 
were heard on earth soon after angel 
songs were heard from heaven. It was 
not the first time agents of hate tried 
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to blot out the spirit of love, nor will 
it be the last. 

The Christian faith rests its ultimate 
case not on the great philosophies, nor 
on the ponderous theologies, and cer- 
tainly not on the pageantry and gaudy 
splendor of ecclesiastical organization, 
but with a mother, holding a child on 
her lap, in the manger of a bleak, Orien- 
tal stable dug out of the hill, cave-like, 
behind a crowded, small, Oriental inn— 
a mother who was a total stranger to the 
ordinary comforts and luxuries of our 
modern, smug, easy living and yet totally 
dissatisfied modern world. This is not 
to despise philosophy, not to ignore what 
theology and ecclesiastical organization 
have tried to do by way of confirmation 
—but when they have all done their best, 
we stand before the manger, and with 
one swift flash of intuition—we know. 

Some years ago a famous American 
biologist admitted that the study of na- 
ture in both the realm of physics and 
biology made all life appear a welter 
of grim cruelty and of hard chance tor- 


—Anon. 


menting meny a man with doubt whether 
he is more than the cruelest of jungle 
beasts. But then, he added, when he 
came back from the atomic laboratory 
to his fireside and his friends, he felt 
the meaning of human love and sacrifice 
and experienced again tender, intimate 
kindness. He was forced to know that 
we cannot ignore the ultimate and the 
beautiful. The scream of the tiger and 
the roar of the lion, the horror of the 
storm and the agony of the atom bomb 
are by no means the full picture—there 
is still love and kindness, beauty and 
loyalty, the patient motherhood and in- 
nocent infancy. And you cannot study 
nature and leave out the finest there is 
in life. That is what we come to under- 
stand when we stand before the manger 
cradle at Christmastime. 

Now the idea of a child is a very small 
idea when we relate it to the idea of 
the God of immeasurable and infinite 
skies, even as the center of a circle, huge 
in size, is tiny compared with the cir- 
cumference. Thus with the birth of a 
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“And suddenly 

there was Ww ith the angel 

a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, 

Glory to & rod m the highest, 
and on earth peace, 


good will toward men.” 
(Luke 2:13-14) 
K. j. V. 


baby in a manger long ago, the infinite 
God became the center of all human 
life. This is the strange wonder and the 
amazing paradox of Christmas, the idea 
of the infinite God and the idea of a help- 
less child—the idea of the mighty force 
which runs the universe and a newborn 
infant in its mother’s arms. It is the 
mysterious combination of the infinite 
and the finite, of divinity and weak hu- 
manity, of the mighty, incomprehensible 
all-powerful God and a helpless, home- 
less baby which makes the miracle of 
Christmas, And it is the combination of 
these opposite ideas which has changed 
all history. 

These ideas have not yet combined 
for people. Contemporary pagans as well 
as followers of Confucius or Buddha 
can see no more connection between the 
child and the infinite God than they can 
see between a kitten and the law of 
gravity. The late pagan rulers of our 
modern world, Hitler and the Nazis, 
were at least consistent when they ruled 
all Christian celebration of Christmas as 
illegal, tried to return to the Roman 
Saturnalia, forbade the singing of carols, 
and refused to see any connection be- 
tween the birth of Jesus Christ and the 
life today. The fact remains that there 
is a difference in state of mind, in philos- 
ophy of life today, between those who 
do see the connection of the mighty 
force which rules the stars and the birth 
of a baby in a manger, and those who 
do not see it. For it is precisely here that 
the Christian divinity and humanity 
meet, omnipotence and impotence be- 
come united—this is the joyous news of 
Christmas time, the fact that our weak 
humanity is now directly connected with 
the matchless power of the infinite God. 
It is the very response our hearts make 
to great music, it is in those deep, un- 
utterable yearnings which somehow find 
response in the manger of Bethlehem 
that we come to know that the deepest 
discontents of our human life are not 
economic but spiritual. Here then we 
can pause to meditate, to think, and to 
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discover the spiritual message of Christ- 
mas. 

It is a message of the glory of God. 
That word glory is a strange one. The 
Old Testament uses it constantly. The 
psalmist speaks: “The heavens declare 
the glory of God; and the firmament 
sheweth his handiwork.” Job speaks the 
wonder of the glory of God—“Where 
wast thou,” God says to man, “when the 
morning stars sang together, . . . when 
I laid the foundations of the earth?” The 
snow, the Pleiades, the wonders of the 
hoarfrost, of the mists, and of the sea— 
all these sneak of the wonder of God's 
glory. When we think of glory we think 
of breath-taking, mysterious marvels 
which stagger us with their immensity, 
their beauty, their mystery. Without 
Christmas all we would know of God 
would be might and power, as we find 
him in atomic energy, in gravity, in elec- 
tricity. There are still some who look 
upon God that way, as energy personi- 
fied, as the cosmic ray of life. A few 
rare souls in the Old Testament ever got 
beyond that—there was a king who 
thought of God as a shepherd, There 
was a great prophet who discovered that 
God was not in the storm, not in the 
earthquake, not in the wind, but in the 
still, small voice. But before Christmas 
or without Christmas, a God means to 
men primarily might, power, force, and 
energy. But when on that first Christmas 
night, God came into human life as a 
little baby—into the human form of 
Mary’s child, the angels sang glory to 
God, It was a new kind of glory that man 
did not even expect. 


They all were looking for a king to 
slay their foes and lift them high. 
Thou camest a little baby thing to make 

a woman cry. 


This is the wonder of God—he can create 
and he can destroy all things—he made 
the earth and the stars. He can strike 
kings off their thrones. He could be 
power personified. But he is not the God 
of might. He is not the God of power. 
He is the God of love. He is not a totali- 
tarian master of the human race; he is 
our Father. He is a God who can do all 
things, but limited himself to be born a 
baby in humble circumstance and to give 
himself, a suffering servant, as the Sav- 
ior of mankind. He created life. He found 
that life as it is, is too much for our puny 
wills. So he came to share it—to live it 
with us and to live it for us. He does 
not ask us to do a thing on this earth 
he has not already done. He came and 
suffered our pains, struggled with our 
temptations and trials, had the drab and 
difficult task of making ends meet eco- 
nomically for a family in a time of heavy 
burden of taxation, yes, and died our 
death—only a worse death than we did— 
that we might find in his fellowship the 
way to victory and to life itself. 


This is the giory of God at Christmas, 
God is our Savior, our friend, our Father 
—this is the infinite God, who humbles 
himself, and deliberately limits himself 
to become the suffering Savior to save 
you and me. That is why the first words 
of the heavenly announcement of the 
birth were these words: fear not. This is 
the glory of God—a glory that drives out 
all fear, A God who will save us. 

And Christmas is a message of the 
dignity of man. If the humble baby of 
a peasant mother in an Oriental inn can 
be the son of God, then every man, 
woman, and child on this earth has new 
potential worth. How cheap human life 
is where the Christmas story is either not 
known or deliberately ignored. In the 
most brilliant days of ancient Greece and 
Rome there were three slaves to every 
freeman. Even the brilliant Plato, in his 
Republic, describes women and slaves 
as beings without souls. When we were 
young, we learned our Latin from Cae. 
sar’s Gaul — well, Caesar slaughtered 
thousands of Romans to conquer Gaul. 
We are still at it. We use more polite 
words today by saying men are expend- 
able—15,000,000 in the last war—over 
one million on both sides in Korea. Until 
you become aware that Almighty God 
now has and can and does occupy com- 
mon humanity, you cannot see any sig- 
nificance in man, Why should you give 
a care about strangers unless you remem- 
ber that God is in them, too? 


HE Old Testament reached its 
democratic high-point when 

Joel insisted that God was 

not limited to an exclusive 

, fraternity called priests, but 

that he would pour out his flesh on all 
people. But the idea was still an external 
one—like the showers or the snow pour- 
ing on beasts and flowers. But with the 
birth of Christ, there came a new vision. 
There were great stone temples on the 
hills—one of them was one of the seven 
wonders of the world. And the New 
Testament tells us our bodies are tem- 
ples of the living God. God is in us. 
Toynbee wrote that nineteen out of the 
last twenty civilizations have fallen be- 
cause of class distinctions or war—each 
of which fails to recognize the worth of 
every other humble man. It is only the 
Christmas story which teaches us that, 
no matter what the color of man’s skin 
or his class or state, he is one for whom 
Christ came, one whom God loves, one 
in whom God dwells. One of the most 
revolutionary teachings of the New Tes- 
tament is the judgment of our Lord. This 
was his standard of judgment: “I was an 
hungred, and ye gave me no meat: I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me no drink: . . . 
sick, and in prison, and ye visited me 
not. . . . Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
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FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, by Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-1669). 


one of the least of these, ye did it not 
to me.” Catch the vision again of that 
manger baby, and you learn anew the 
dignity of man. 

The final message of Christmas to us 
today is the message of the peace which 
comes from good will. In a sense the 
New Testament never talks about a good 
man. There is no such thing as abstract 
goodness. The New Testament talks 
about a good-will man or woman—a man 
or woman who breeds and exercises a 
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will power for the good of someone else. 
And God sets the example—he so loved 
that he gave. It is that loving which gives 
itself, and forgets self in giving, which 
is the only source of peace. We all want 
peace—we all need peace—peace within 
our own lives to quiet the nervous pho- 
bias and fears, peace in our relations 
toward other people, peace in our world. 
And we try all manner of queer ways to 
get peace. There is the formula as clear- 
cut as any formula in mathematics or in 
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Ph ladelphia Museum of Art. 


chemistry—in the angel's song there is 
peace on earth among men of good will. 
If you do not have good will toward 
other people—all other people—you will 
not have peace. That is why to so many 
people Christmas is a period of peace— 
because they firmly choke down their 
selfishness, their pettiness, their hates, 
and make themselves act in good will 
toward other people for one short season. 
One of the strangest stories I have ever 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Christmas 


with the Thai 





Ray Downs plays Santa Claus in home at party for family and neighborhood children. 


A young missionary couple with four active children 
celebrate the birth of Christ 9,000 miles from home 


HRISTMAS begins early in 
Thailand, The first carols fall 
upon our ears in September. 
The boys at Bangkok Chris- 
tian College not only practice 
carols in September but at 

five-thirty in the morning. And our 
house is but a few yards away. Plans for 
Christmas week begin to take shape so 
early because Christmas here is rarely a 
family celebration, It is an institutional 
celebration, This is understandable in a 
land where often there is only one Chris- 
tian to a family. It is perfectly natural 
that this person should look to the 
Church, to his school, to the hospital 
where he works, for the real observation 
of Jesus's birth. 
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By Ray and Elizabeth Downs 

For the many people who are at- 
tached to Christian institutions, life is 
slightly hectic until the last service ends 
shortly after midnight on New Year's 
Eve. It is a season of singing, a season 
of special preparations and _ special 
events. It is a time when Christians, 
throughout the whole nation, come out 
of their everyday routines to share to- 
gether in the joy of the newborn Christ. 

There are many things that remind us 
of Christmas in America, Thailand is a 
land of poinsettias. At Christmas time 
the hedges and gardens are ablaze with 
great poinsettia plants, some of them 
ten and twenty feet high, waving their 
crimson leaves against the hot blue sky. 
But Christmas trees are a_ problem. 


There are evergreens called casurina, 
which try bravely to hold their branches 
long enough to squeeze through Christ- 
mas week. They grow very rapidly and 
develop huge branches which them- 
selves may be used as Christmas trees. 
This tree usually supplies the greenery 
for decorating house and table. But the 
one item of decoration which has been 
taken over by Asia with more enthusi- 
asm than any other is crepe paper. Crepe 
paper decorates the trees, the houses, 
the schools, the hospitals. Crepe paper 
makes canopies overhead and coverings 
for the walls, It streams from every fix- 
ture and flutters at every opening—in 
every color, not just reds and greens. 
Christmas is not observed in Thailand 
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except by the small Christian commu- 
nity. But the observation is far from be- 
ing small, At Bangkok Christian College, 
for example, studies stop a couple of 
days before Christmas, and the boys 
devote themselves full-time to final 
preparations. Costumes, plays, and pag- 
eants must be readied. Gifts must be 
purchased and wrapped. Most import- 
ant of all, the classrooms must be 
decorated, On the day before Christmas, 
a group of judges visits each room and 
picks the one decorated most attrac- 
tively. Some rooms have magnificent 
trees, perhaps even colored lights, Other 


rooms have model trains chugging 


around. The blackboards are covered 
with fine Christmas pictures done in 
many colors. A few rooms have panto- 
mimes to greet the judges; others have 
Punch and Judy shows. One of them 
even has simulated snow fluttering over 
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Ray pours tea for visiting students, 
wears sweater they presented to him. 


the entire scene with the help of electric 
fans, and this is a land where the boys 
have never seen snow. 

When the judging is all over, prizes 
are awarded, and the eating begins. The 
students have brought special dishes 
from home, all sorts of party curries and 
dainties made from coconut milk, palm 
sugar, and rice. The rest of the day the 
boys spend in games, athletic events, 
and plays—eating all the while. 

At Wattana, the girls’ secondary 
school, the students arise at five o'clock 
on Christmas morning for an early serv- 
ice. Their chapel has a huge mural of 
the Wise Men on their camels, There is 
an atmosphere of quiet expectation as 
the girls wind into their places. As the 
sun first slants through the windows, a 
hush falls and the simple majesty of 
Luke’s Christmas story is heard once 
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again. With soft carols and quiet pray- 
ers, Christmas has come. 

As the young ladies file out of the 
chapel, the atmosphere suddenly 
changes. With a tinkle of bells, a loud 
clatter and great roars of laughter, 
Santa Claus appears. With his beard 
and red suit he is probably the hottest 
person in Asia. When he has produced 
his presents, the girls scatter out to all 
corners of the campus, each class to a 
special nook or cranny specially pre- 
pared and selected months ahead of 
time by the simple method of tacking 
“reserved” signs on the choice spots. 
There they sit all day long, perhaps un- 
der a bright awning, and usually with a 
wind-up phonograph playing, for this is 
the one day in the year when the girls 
are allowed to bring phonographs and 
records from home. In fact, it is the one 
day in the year when they are allowed 
to bring food from home, And is it good. 
You never tasted so many special dishes 
in your life—coconut delicacies, candies 
made of sticky rice, fried fish in endless 


variety, and even “southern” fried 
chicken. 
The Bangkok university students’ 


group last year started the Christmas 
season by collecting clothes for the vic- 
tims of a serious flood in Chiengmai, one 
of the nation’s strong Christian centers. 
They also planned a pageant, not just a 
simple Nativity play, but the full 
panoply of King Arthur and his Round 
Table in the search for the Holy Grail. 
The play was first adapted from English 
and then memorized, While this was go- 
ing on, others in midnight sessions 
planned and sewed up costumes made 
of vivid pieces of gold, crimson, and 
purple rayon covered with iridescent 
paper designs. Sweeping hats with 
pretentious cockatoo feathers completed 
the outfits. The whole Downs house was 
turned into a vast sewing loft for a week, 
echoing to the clack of treadles and the 
snip of scissors. The angels were spe- 
cially equipped with white - and - gold 
wings which arched from shoulder to 
floor. If the angels did not have blue 
eyes and blonde hair, one must remem- 
ber that very little is known about how 
angels really look. And if King Arthur 
and his knights were not Anglo-Saxon, 
they were nonetheless impressive. 

The university group’s first rehearsal— 
for a large assemblage of Bangkok 
Christian College boys—followed their 
own Christmas party in their student 
lounge. After much food, caroling, and 
confusion about finding all the parts of 
their costumes, they were off to the 
auditorium where, to their amazement, 
everything went off superbly. But this 
was not the only play in which they 
were engaged. Each one of them par- 
ticipated in activities in his own church 
and in the YMCA and YWCA programs, 
too. In fact, they performed the com- 


Bangkok Christian College student, son 
of pastor, reads Nativity story in Luke. 


Betty Downs, with Peter and Timothy 
(in foreground ) enjoy party at Wattana. 











Christmas 
with the Thai (continued) 





“Hottest man in Asia,” missionary Harry Norlander, 
leaves Wattana group with daughter. 


by SAF 





An informal but intent Betty Downs gets ready to put a last-minute stitch in a 
knight’s robe for university students’ Christmas play. 
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plete King Arthur play at the YMCA 
at ten o'clock on Christmas Eve. 

Almost every Christmas season, the 
various classes which we Downses 
teach come to the house for tea or sup- 
per. That means that there may be more 
than a dozen different groups. We move 
most of our family furniture downstairs 
to make it look more friendly and cozy, 
We decorate with Christmas pictures 
and old Christmas cards, greens, simu- 
lated holly, candles, and picturebooks, 
We have two or three Christmas records 
that have not yet been broken which 
are played over and over again on the 
decrepit phonograph. 

Most of the groups are very shy. They 
come in, usually bearing a gift (last 
vear, a handsome hand-knit sweater for 
Ray’s trip to India) and sit in a circle 
waiting for us to do something. We al- 
ways have games ready until they are 
feeling sufficiently at home to sing carols 
with us. After the carols our own chil- 
dren help to serve them rice cakes and 
tea. They then gather together and sing 
us a song of farewell, “We wish you a 
Merry Christmas.” The program may be 
varied by showing them a filmstrip of 
the Christmas story, since many of them 
are not Christians. 

But whether it is tea or supper, the 
program is the same. For most of them 
this is the first time they have ever seen 
a home decorated for Christmas. It’s the 
first time they have ever shared Christ- 
mas joy with a Christian family. To 
them, all of the little traditions and cus- 
toms we have taken for granted since 
childhood are new. To them it is thrill- 
ing, picturesque, and interesting. They 
are curious about our ways and customs. 
They are curious, those who are not 
Christians, about our religion and about 
our Lord, They watch the story of the 
birth of Christ on the filmstrip with the 
closest attention and try to connect what 
they see there with the Christmas spirit 
and celebrations in the home they are 
visiting. 

Often these groups exchange little 
gifts among themselves and our chil- 
dren. They pass out numbers and, when 
a number is called, a gift with the match- 
ing number is presented, This is one 
event that the little Downses love. At 
one of the parties Timothy kept asking 
his father when his number was coming 
up. Everybody else’s seemed to come 
first. Christina got a little tin car which 
pleased her tremendously. And _ then 
came Timothy's number. He rushed for- 
ward clutching his paper number, and 
received a small, square package gay 
in its Christmas wrappings. He could 
hardly untie the ribbons in his excite- 
ment. 

Then, as he opened it, his face 
changed. His expression was comical 
and yet heartbreaking as he cried, 
“Soap.” Then came a wail that shook 
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The Christmas story unfolds in Bangkok. Principals are: Libbett Downs, angel; 
Timothy Downs, shepherd; neighbor Maria Tamthai, Mary; and Peter Downs (right) as Joseph. 


the ceiling. Have you ever seen a great 
rainbow-hued bubble. burst? But Chris- 
tina, without a word from anyone, 
marched straight across the room and 
handed him her car and took the soap, 
she being, of course, two years younger 
than Timothy. The spirit of Christmas 
became immediately tangible for the 
group who watched the little drama. 

On Christmas Eve there was a lovely 
candlelight carol service with a large 
choir, all wearing new white robes upon 
which we had labored all week along 
with the other costumes. Timothy was 
so impressed with the host of angels that 
it made the service for him. The old 
carols, many of them in a minor and 
haunting key, brought memories of past 
Christmases surging back into our 
minds—a Christmas with snow fluttering 
past steamy windows, the Christmas 
when we got our first sled and skates, 
Christmases when we gathered in our 
home with our parents to sing these 
carols, Christmases when we stood out- 
side the homes of our older church mem- 
bers or those who were ill, singing the 
same carols in the biting cold of a north- 
ern winter. 

After the carol service, we rush home 
again to move the furniture back up- 
stairs for our family Christmas. There’s 
another Christmas tree to be trimmed 
and new decorations to be put up. But 
even this time is not reserved for the 
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family. For after father has read “The 
Night Before Christmas” and the story 
from Luke, he must dash off for other 
Christmas Eve services at a church and 
at the YMCA. The rest of the evening— 
that is to say, from midnight on—is spent 
feverishly decorating and wrapping 
presents for the children, with frequent 
interruptions from groups of carolers 
who continue to come to the house until 
dawn. 

What sleep there is comes to a sudden 
halt as the children hop from their beds 
at six o'clock. Since there is a six-thirty 
joint church service of all the Bangkok 
churches to which Ray goes, there is 
just time to open stockings. First there’s 
a toy tractor for Timothy. Then a doll 
for Christina and a pinafore for Lib- 
bett. But most wondrous of all is a bill 
for Peter from his uncle to use to help 
buy a bicycle some day. Peter was so 
proud that he turned to his mother in 
Sunday school the following week and 
said in a loud voice that no one could 
miss, “Mother, do you have my hundred 
baht with you?” 

The whole family gathers at seven- 
thirty at a Thai church for a Christmas 
breakfast of watery rice and bananas 
and exchange of greetings with friends, 
Then home again for other presents. 
This time there were Raggedy Ann and 
Raggedy Andy dolls for the two girls 
which didn’t leave their arms for days. 


Coloring books and other gifts came 
from home, as did records for father and 
mother, There was even a new cuckoo 
clock for the whole family, since the 
only timepiece in the household was on 
father’s wrist. 

After another Christmas breakfast— 
at home this time—the six Downses 
troop out to call on the schools and visit 
friends, dropping off cookies and candies 
which Mother has somehow prepared 
in the preceding weeks. 


HEN we return home, happy but 

a bit tired. Father must hastily 

pack his suitcase to catch a plane 

the next morning for India. Chris- 

tina has her toys all stacked in 
neat little piles while she looks at them 
fondly. Peter's are spread out on his bed. 
Timothy’s are scattered from one end of 
the house to the other, and Libbett is 
sleeping on top of hers. Christmas is 
almost over. 

But as drowsiness descends upon the 
Downses, we know that this is one day 
that will never be over. Outside, the 
strains of “Joy to the World” can be 
heard, with Thai words, coming from 
a group of carolers who are still telling 
of that first wonderful day—not so long 
ago—in another part of the Asia which is 
now our home. 
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They Said 
‘Danke Schoen’ 


Ovr church had two days to make 
room for our new family of seven 


By Ruthe Curry Miller 





The Schuster children (from left), Katherin, 9: Erika. 3: Georg, 15; Sofia, 5; and year-old Christine, held by her mother, 
are captivated by a German tale told by their father (the oldest daughter is not in the photo). Two years after arrival in 
Caldwell, Idaho, the family has secured a home in nearby Nampa and repaid its transportation expenses so that others might 


YOUR DP FAMILY HAS ARRIVED 
NEW YORK STOP WILL REACH 
CALDWELL CHRISTMAS DAY 
FOUR-THIRTY P. M. 

My husband repeated the message, 
dropped the receiver gently, and sat 
staring at the telephone. A family of 
seven people, five of them children, due 
on Christmas day. And Christmas day 
was the day after tomorrow. 

This was Sunday, Christmas Sunday, 
1951. Through the windows of his study 
in the Boone Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, my husband looked beyond the 
leafless trees to the dark morning sky. It 
was going to snow before night. 

A familv of seven. No house, no food, 
no clothing, no money for train fare— 
nothing ready for them, Our church had 
asked the seven Schusters to come, but 
weeks without word from headquarters 
had halted our plans. 

lim picked up the receiver again and 
dialed the superintendent of the church 
school. “Dave, did you ever make up the 
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benefit from the fund, The older young- 
sters speak English fluently, and have 
adjusted readily to public-school life. 


prints of that photograph of the Schuster 
family? Fine. Bring them along with you 
this morning. The Schusters are arriving 
on Tuesday. . . . I don’t know exactly, 
but we'll make it somehow.” 

As I came up the steps of the church, 
my husband met me at the door with a 
copy of the wire in one hand and a pic- 
ture in the other. “Here’s our DP family,” 
he said. “Tell the kindergarten children 
about them and that the food they bring 
to the program tonight will be for ‘our 
family.” The words our family caught 
on, and before long every church school 
room was filled with excited voices mak- 
ing plans. Along with the story of the 
first Christmas family came the story of 
another family that needed room. 

By the time for morning worship a 
house had been offered by one member 
who had heard the exciting news. During 
the service the telegram was read, and 
cards telling what each person could 
give to help were placed on the offering 
plates by all attending. Then we joined 
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in prayer that God would help us meet 
this challenge. As I lifted my head, I 
looked out the* window and saw the 
snowflakes falling softly. 

All afternoon the snow fell, and by 
evening as we made our way up the 
newly shoveled path to the stable on 
the church lawn and placed our gifts 
at the manger, a new meaning to Christ- 
mas came over us. The children sang 
their carols and portrayed the holy fam- 
ily and the shepherds, and we all listened 
for more news of our family. We learned 
that the session committee had been en- 
larged by adding representatives from 
other organizations and that one mem- 
ber was going to stay by his phone all 
the next day to act as a clearing house, 
taking calls offering equipment and 
services. F 

By one o'clock the next afternoon, the 
committee member at the telephone had 
received over ninety calls. Almost every- 
one found time to help even on the 
busiest of busy days, the day before 
Christmas. Men took their trucks after 
furniture; a plumber installed the stove; 
an oil distributor filled the oil tank; 
women washed the windows, scrubbed 
the floors, hung fresh curtains, and made 
warm, clean beds complete with colorful 
spreads, There was even a crib for little 
Erika. Dishes were placed in the cup- 
board, and the Church school children’s 
gifts of canned food stood neatly on 
shelves, The refrigerator held fresh eggs 
and milk and other good food given 
from our plenty. The extra equipment 
and clothing donated was taken to the 


Salvation Army, and the money (more 
than enough to pay for the famiiy’s trans- 
portation) was put in the bank, 

The final touch was a decorated Christ- 
mas tree with gifts for each member of 
the family. 

When the last doll had been placed 
beneath the branches, the door was shut 
and the key was turned over to German- 
speaking members of our congregation, 
who were to meet the train. A German 
professor prepared a letter of welcome 
with answers to many questions the 
Schusters might have. 

We listened eagerly for the four-thirty 
train on Christmas afternoon. When we 
heard the whistle, we knew that our 
family had arrived. 

My husband welcomed the. Schusters 
as they were eating their first Christmas 
dinner in America and even after so 
many days of traveling their faces lighted 
up as they said over and over again, 
“Danke schoen, danke schoen.” 

But they weren’t the only ones who 
were thankful. I asked one mother, who 
had worked hard all day, how she found 
time to do so much. She replied, “Our 
little girl is going to get well and we are 
so thankful we can’t seem to do enough 
for others.” 

Those who were privileged to spend 
hours and hours preparing for the new 
arrivals said, “This seems more like 
Christmas than any we can remember.” 
And well it might have seemed, for he 
who once came as the Christ child said, 
“I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in. 





Mr. Georg Schuster greets the author and her husband, the Reverend C. James Miller, 
pastor of Boone Memorial Church, where the Schuster family worships regularly. 
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Behind 


Barbed Wire 


in Korea 


Christmas brings POW chaplain thoughts of home 


Part Two: 


Christmas on Kojedo 


Kojedo, according to a popular news 
magazine writer, is a “dun-colored dol- 
lop.” Be that as it may, an island that 
appears to be merely a large, dull lump 
to a worldling can at Christmas glow 
with the joy and light of Jesus, even to 
refugees driven penniless from their 
homes and to prisoners of war confined 
behind barbed wire. 

Christmas 1951 fell on Tuesday, For 
me its festivities began the preceding 
Sunday afternoon at a union service of 
six congregations of refugees whom I 
had helped to escape from Ham Heung 
the day before (P.L., Dec. 12). De- 
cember 16, 1950. was the date of that 
miraculous deliverance from Chinese 
Reds, and it was now to be fittingly com- 
memorated in connection with the 
Christmas celebration. Praise was to be 
offered for freedom from both physi- 
cal and spiritual captivity. 

I decided to visit each of the twenty 
compounds to bring them a greeting, 
but I did not get far in my plan, At the 
third compound I was held up by an 
elaborate presentation ceremony. The 
POW brethren presented me with a com- 
plete suit of Korean clothes, pants, shirt, 
vest, tura-maggie (long outer coat) and 
straw shoes. I have possessed a number 
of Korean outfits in years past, but not 
one like this, for it was made out of used 
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By Chaplain Harold Voelkel 


and a present of ceremonial Korean clothes from 


prisoners; Christians sign petitions in blood to 


ask for nonrepatriation; freedom comes for some 


flour bags. I had to change into it im- 
mediately, of course. Being padded with 
cotton, it was certainly warm, I wore it 
all day but by evening I had to yield 
to the demands of comfort and remove 
it in order to cool off—in December. 

At dusk I drove my Korean chaplain 
associates home, some twenty miles in 
the rain, and returned to my quarters ex- 
hausted after a whirlwind day, but grate- 
ful to God for its joys. I missed my fam- 
ily more than I can say, but it was a 
privilege to be able to cheer thousands 
who likewise are separated fom their 
loved ones and who wonder when and 
if they will ever see them again. 


The Buddhist Priest 


Dictionaries, fountain pens, harmoni- 
cas, combs, pencils—all these desirable 
items piled on the table in front of the 
crowd that had gathered outdoors in the 
POW camp—caught the eye of Kim 
Kyaw Han. It was graduation day in the 
Bible correspondence course, and POWs 
who had faithfully studied the books of 
the New and Old Testaments respec- 
tively were receiving prizes according to 
the excellency of their work. Each pris- 
oner in turn was called forward to receive 
his prize and with it the applause of the 
crowd. 

Kim was a scholar, past thirty. He 
was determined to learn English and, 


therefore, began to make inquiries about 
the prizes, especially the English-Japa- 
nese dictionaries, Since al] instruction 
in the schools of Korea was in Japanese 
until 1945, when the U.S. troops ar- 
rived, all the POWs know that lan- 
guage well, and only recently did 
English-Korean works become available. 

“How can you get one of the dic- 
tionaries?” Kim asked. He wasn’t a 
Christian, hadn’t attended church serv- 
ices in the compound, and had no idea 
what was involved in securing a copy. 

The answer was simple: The Chris- 
tian doctrine was contained in the Bible, 
and Christians, in order to deepen their 
faith and increase their knowledge of 
their God, systematically studied the 
“holy Book.” This brought a sparkle to 
Kim’s eyes, for he knew in advance that 
he would have a dictionary, a number of 
which were prizes at each graduating 
ceremony. 

Now it happened that Kim was a 
Buddhist priest and had spent several 
vears in a monastery before the Reds 
forced him into the army, He had formed 
definite study habits, had memorized 
long passages of the sutras, and while 
not interested in becoming a follower 
of Jesus and putting his faith in him 
as Savior, nevertheless decided that in 
order to win a dictionary he would go 
right to work on the Bible course. He 
had his convictions and would be loyal 
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Chaplain Voelkel preached regularly to audiences of thousands in compounds, usually without aid of public address system. 


to Buddhism, but with the dictionary 
in mind he attended church, enrolled 
in the course, and began his search of 
God’s Word. 

The inevitable happened. The light 
of God flashed into his soul from the 
sacred page. The living Word, sharper 
than any two-edged sword, pierced to 
the depth of his being, convincing him 
of his terrible and urgent need. Kim 
came repentant to Jesus, put his faith 
in Him as Savior and Lord, and became 
a transformed man, radiant in Christian 
joy and zealous in Christian service. 
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At graduation time he received his 
dictionary, and in the interim had been 
blessed with a vision of a life for Christ. 
In six months he was established as a 
catechumen® and in a year was bap- 
tized, The fervor of his faith won the 


* Usually catechumen and baptism examinations 
are given individually and orally in the church in 
Korea, but in the prisoner-of-war camp, because 
of the hundreds of candidates, time would not 
permit us to follow that procedure. We therefore 
hit upon the idea of holding written quizzes for 


both the catechumen and baptism groups and 
afterward interviewing them one by one to de- 
termine their fitness for the important step they 
were taking. 


confidence and admiration of his fellow 
Christians in the compound, and they 
chose him as leader of their congrega- 
tion. Under his leadership it prospered. 

Only one who has dealt with Bud- 
dhist priests or monks in an attempt to 
bring them to Christ can understand the 
full glory of this miracle. How well I 
remember the scorn and sarcasm of an 
old abbot and the cynicism and evasion 
of a young priest as I presented, as cour- 
teously as I knew, the good news of the 
Gospel. 

Some months ago Kim was reclassi- 
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Behind Barbed Wire 


in Korea 


fied as a Civilian Internee®® and re- 
leased. Shortly before he left the camp, 
I asked him what his plans were. “I'm 
going to enroll in the theological semi- 
nary to prepare myself for the ministry,” 
was his answer. 


Blood Petitions 

The Panmunjom peace talks began in 
midsummer, 1951. From the beginning, 
the exchange of prisoners of war was a 
pivotal item in the discussions. The 
news of this fact was not long in reach- 
ing Kojedo and had an electrifying ef- 
fect on the POWs, particularly the Com- 
munists. 

Up until this time, the Reds had re- 
mained quiet and for the most part hid 
their identity. Now with the prospect 
of a return to North Korea, and knowing 
what would be expected of them by 
their masters there, they rid themselves 
of caution and boldly and defiantly en- 
gaged in violence. Each Communist 
knew he had to join in the terrorism if 
he wished to get back home. 

Cell meetings were held immediately 
to formulate a policy and implement a 


®°® South Koreans, that is, Korcans whose homes 
were in South Korca, had been forced into the 
North Korean army as that army plunged south 
the summer of 1950 and rounded them up. Out 
here retreating soldicrs frequently throw away their 
uniforms and scrounge some sort of garb and 
declare themselves “civilians.” Therefore the ad- 
vancing forces scize them as prisoners of war to 
keep themselves from future deception by these 
“civilians,” potential fifth columnists. Many of our 
prisoners of war here were noncombatants, but 
the Americans could not take any chances and 
seized them. The advancing North Koreans, how- 
ever, grabbed every man they could and forced 
him to join them in combat. 





program, and incidents began happen- 


ing. Christians were manifestly the 
primary target, One Wednesday evening 
in August, a deacon returning from 
prayer-meeting to his tent was stoned 
to death. The pattern of things to come 
had been revealed. The news of the 
murder jarred every prisoner, Christian 
and non-Christian, into taking sides with 
or against the Reds. Neutrality was now 
impossible; a rigid cleavage was estab- 
lished, and one was either militantly 
Leftist or Rightist. 

At night on September 17, 1951, in 
Red-controlled compound 85, sixteen 
Rightists were brutally murdered, Of 
these, six were Christians, two of whom 
were deacons. The Bible correspondence 
course notebook of one of the deacons 
was later discovered, and his careful 
work merited a grade of 96. 

In compounds where Communists had 
gained control, Rightists were forced 
into silence and conformity upon fear of 
death. Where Rightists predominated, 
vigilance committees were now organ- 
ized to prevent surprise attacks by the 
minority, War was on. Red strong-arm 
tactics gave them easy victories over 
Rightists, who kept themselves from 
violence in obedience to the rules of the 
camp, based on the Geneva Convention. 

The danger to Christian minorities of 
remaining in Red-dominated compounds 
led the authorities to remove them to 
safer places, and a measure of peace 
was established between Communists 
and the churches. 

The Panmunjom talks continued, and 
the exchange of war prisoners remained 
the most controversial issue. After the 
death of sixteen men in their midst, the 
Christians in compound 85 drew up a 
petition which they had had in mind 
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Mrs. Voelkel scoured Japan for hymnbooks to send her husband for use in camps. 
Korean characters on right-hand page are translation of familiar hymn facing it. 
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for some time and signed it in their 
own blood. It stated that they would 
rather die than return to Communist 
North Korea, On my next visit to the 
compound, this petition was given to 
me and I transmitted it to the camp 
authorities. Within a few days in every 
North Korean compound the Christians 
in the name of the Church wrote blood 
petitions, asking for death rather than 
exchange to the Communists. Afterward 
non-Christian Rightists wrote their 
names on additional lists, but it was the 
Christians who took the initiative in 
what developed into a historic move- 
ment. 

After submitting the petitions, the 
Christians maintained their agitation 
against exchange north and for the right 
to remain in South Korea through urgent 
representations to the International Red 
Cross, and by displays of large anti- 
Communist banners and protests against 
a forced return. 

Ultimately the United Nations offici- 
ally approved the plan devised and first 
set in motion by the Christians, that of 
no forced repatriation. Each individual 
prisoner was to be permitted to decide 
for himself whether he would or would 
not return to the Communist area. 

Soon the screening was conducted, 
decently and in order. If slanted at all, 
the questions were slanted favorably to 
the Reds. Here they are: 


1. Do you wish to be repatriated? 


to 


. Will you resist repatriation unto 

death? 

8. Do you realize that your refusal 
to be repatriated will result in suf- 
fering for your family? 

4. Do you know that, when prisoners 
are exchanged, those returning 
north will leave immediately, where- 
as those who choose not to go will 
remain in South Korea for a long 
time? 


. Do you know that, if you do not 
return north, the United Nations 
cannot be resnonsible for your fi- 
nancial support? 


oii 


6. Having understood all the above, 
are you still absolutely determined 
not to return north? 


~l 


.In view of your opposition to re- 
patriation, in case you are forcibly 
repatriated, what will you do? 

Sixty thousand men decided against 

a return to Communism and _ thereby 
gave the West its mightiest propaganda 

weapon against the Reds. Men who had 

lived under the Reds, fought for them, 
and knew them, repudiated them. 
The ministry to the POWs has been 
the happiest and I believe the most 
fruitful ministry of my life. In retro- 
spect what appears to have been an 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Imperatives 


of Christian Living 


By John A. Mackay 


Part 1: Christians must “be filled with the Spirit”’ 





This is the third of three articles on “Imperatives 
” selected from John A. Mackay’s 
God's Order, copyright 1953 by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, and used with the publisher's permission. 
Four imperatives are explicit or implicit in Ephe- 
sians 4:17-5:20. In the November 28 and December 


of Christian Living, 


LL the other imperatives have 

prepared us for this crowning in- 
junction. We can walk in the light, we 
can copy God, we can learn Christ and 
give our uttermost allegiance to him only 
if we are prepared to live a life of spir- 
itual ardor. We come here to one of the 
paradoxes of the Christian religion in 
the sphere of ethical behavior. Two 
things become compatible which are 
never found together outside that hu- 
man snirit whom Jesus Christ has mas- 
tered. There is, on the one hand, deep 
calm, the peace of God which passes all 
understanding, a tender and kindly dis- 
position even when one is wronged; 
there is present, on the other hand, a 
deathless passion, an undying enthu- 
siasm, elsewhere associated by Paul 
with the life of the athlete and of the 
soldier but which he here, in a very 
daring figure, associates with inebria- 
tion. The Christian who truly walks in 
the light, copies God, and learns Christ 
is an intoxicated being. But his inebria- 
tion is not caused by alcohol. It is no 
delicious delirium born of narcotics. It 
is a state of soul engendered by the Holy 
Spirit whereby the spirit of man is filled 
to canacity with the Spirit of God. “Do 
not get drunk with wine,” says Paul, 
“for that is debauchery, but be filled 
with the spirit” (Ephesians 5:18). 

It is one of the tragedies of much 
orthodox Christian thinking, and_ still 
more of much sedate Christian living, 
that any suggestion of being Snirit-filled 
is associated with religious fanaticism 
or with the aberrations of sectarian 
groups that live upon the fringe of 
ecclesiastical Christianity. The place of 
emotion in human nature and in human 
living, very especially in the life and 
attitudes of Christians, needs to be re- 
thought in our time. It is high time that 
we recognize that emotion is a consti- 
tutive part of human nature and must 
be given a legitimate expression in re- 
ligion. We might go further and say that 
the expression of feeling is an essential 
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aspect of the rational order of existence. 
Whether it be in the realm of scientific 
discovery or in the philosophical formu- 
lation of those assumptions which are 
called a priori truths of reason, nothing 
great ever takes place without emotion, 
Whether I say that matter or spirit is the 
ultimate reality, I am making an affir- 
mation which has its source in feeling. 
It derives from the way in which I, in 
the course of my experience, have come 
to “feel” life. All great creative deeds 
are the fruit of passion in the purest 
sense, Nothing great has been ever ac- 
complished in the secular or religious 
order except by souls aflame. It was 
not Unamuno, the interpreter of the 
spiritual ardor of the Spanish mystics 
and the disciples of Dostoevski and 
Kierkegaard, who said, “No heart is 
pure that is not passionate, no virtue 
is safe that is not enthusiastic.” No, these 
were the words of a Christian Victorian, 
J. R. Seeley. ° 

And yet, of course, the danger in- 
herent in emotional ardor is apparent. 
We have seen it in these last times in 
movements which are inspired by 
“truths gone mad.” We have a right to 
fear the emergence, and still more the 
predominance, of fanaticism within the 
Christian community. And yet it is often- 
times very difficult to separate fanaticism 
from faith. We are constantly confronted 
with this dilemma. How shall we secure 
that everything be done “decently and 
in order” in the common life of the 
Christian community, while recognizing 
that fanaticism is of the lineage of faith? 
We would do well, in this connection, to 
listen to the wise words of Arnold J. 
Toynbee when, upon the basis of a pro- 
found study of human civilization, he 
bids us beware lest we “stifle fanaticism 
at the cost of extinguishing faith.” 

This is precisely the predicament in 
which contemporary Protestantism finds 
itself. We have frowned upon all mani- 
festations of emotion. We have become 


© Cf. Ecce Homo. 





12 issues of PRESBYTERIAN Lire Dr. Mackay, present 
Moderator of the General Assembly, discussed the 
first three injunctions: Christians must “walk in the 
light,” “copy God,” and “learn Christ.” The following, 
article is concerhed with the fourth imperative—“be 
filled with the Spirit.” 


fearful of chain.reaction in the realm of 
feeling. We have convinced ourselves 
that the staid, conventional, honest, and 
kindly person who balks at the expres- 
sion of any emotion which would ex- 
press strong spiritual exaltation or de- 
pression, is the normal Christian type, 
whose genus we should universalize 
throughout the globe and hail as the 
true ecumenical Christian. The new 
vogue of dialectical thought, with its 
intense dislike of absolutes and_ its 
doctrine of synthetic compromise, tends 
to make Christians more and more wary 
of moods, attitudes, or slogans which ap- 
pear to be extremist, the hallmark of 
people who feel that they have dis- 
covered the truth. 

From time to time this neo-Hellenistic 
mood suffers a rude awakening. Our 
Christian Grecians are brought face to 
face with the fact that there are human 
situations so desperate, human beings 
so far down in sin or misery, so com- 
pletely “lost,” that they cannot be dealt 
with save by people of an emotional 
ardor whom conventional Christians 
despise. Yet those people are able to 
bring to bear upon their spiritual task 
an emotional approach so overwhelm- 
ing that degraded human lives are trans- 
ported out of the gutter in which they 
grovel and begin to conform to a highly 
spiritual pattern. 

A number of years ago the writer of 
these lines was brought face to face with 
just this contingency. A leading Chilean 
educator, the head of one of Chile’s 
leading institutions of higher learning, 
and a man thoroughly acquainted with 
European and North American culture, 
affirmed once in my presence that, in 
his judgment, Protestantism was far too 
cold and far too exclusively concerned 
with ethics ever to reach the Chilean 
soul, “In the early days of our country’s 
history,” he said, “the Roman Catholic 
missionaries profoundly moved our 
people with the dazzling nature of their 
religious pageantry. That pageantry 
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made an overwhelming impression upon 
multitudes of people who lived then, as 
they live now, on the perpetual brink of 
misery. It succeeded in transporting 
them inwardly above the sordid condi- 
tions of their daily life and gave them a 
feeling of importance. But you people,” 
said he, “have nothing that can reach 
down to the soul depths of the Chilean 
masses.” Since that time, however, an 
indigenous Pentecostal movement has 
broken out in Chile. In the intervening 
years the Christian community has been 
increased by several hundreds of thou- 
sands of people from the rural and in- 
dustrial workers of the country. The 
movement, it is true, was accompanied 
at the beginning by strange phenomena, 
in the form of swoons and rhythmic 
dances and ecstatic utterances, which 
were characteristic of certain manifesta- 
tions of the Christian religion in the 
first century, These phenomena, how- 
ever, are gradually passing away. While 
not being suppressed, they are being 
discouraged by the religious leaders of 
this movement. Thousands of Chileans 
who were gripped in the depths of their 
souls by the story of the Cross of Christ 
and experienced the power of his Resur- 
rection in the classical tradition of Chris- 
tian evangelism now live the life of 
normal citizens. They do not lose their 
Christian zeal, but they have become 
interested in everything that concerns 
true manhood and womanhood and the 
tasks of good citizenship. What is more, 
they ardently desire to become related 
to fellow Christians. At the present mo- 
ment, the old Pentecostal Movement, 
once so disdained in more conventional 
Christian circles in Chile, is being re- 
garded in those circles as a great spirit- 
ual achievement. On the other hand, 
government and civic authorities in 
Chilean society have come to regard 
the Movement as a great boon to the na- 
tional life, and as a supreme contribu- 
tion to the uplift of the masses and to 
public morals. I mention this because, 
when we deal in ecumenical circles with 
the problem of evangelism, we cannot 
ignore movements of this kind. Such 
movements, no less than the fanatical 
devotees of political religion, have much 
to teach us in this hour, By studying 
these phenomena we may be able to re- 
cover and to reinterpret certain forgot- 
ten factors that are very basic to the 
Christian religion. 

The secular religions of our time, 
which are Christianity’s greatest rivals, 
have been marked by tremendous emo- 
tion which has derived directly from 
ideas. Communism is a singing faith, as 
was Nazism before it. Marxist Commu- 
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nists have a conviction that the “radiant 
forces of the universe” are on the side of 
their cause and that the Communist 
revolution is “what all time has willed.” 
Chinese Communists have in these last 
years fought and sung and danced their 
way from Manchuria to the Siamese 
border, and from the Yalu River to the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel. Lenin’s ideal for 
the Communist Party was that it should 
be a “militant monastic order.” The 
Revolution needed followers who had 
the calm discipline of monks and the 
passionate ardor of crusaders. 


UT there is at the core of the 

Christian tradition, and very 
especially in the greatest of Christian 
documents, which is the subject of this 
study, the pattern of a disciplined 
ardor, purer and stronger than any 
crusading devotion which the annals of 
history record, Christians “filled with the 
Spirit,” with a holy inebriation, were “to 
address one another in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing and 
making melody to the Lord with all their 
heart, and, always and for everything, 
giving thanks in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ to God the Father” (5:19- 
20). The picture here given of Spirit- 
filled men and women, walking in the 
light, copying God, learning Christ, is 
that of brotherly enthusiasts. Enthusi- 
asm and brotherliness, how difficult to 
find them together. And more difficult 
stil’ to hold them together, For enthusi- 
asm tends to make people individu- 
alistic; they are so eager to forge ahead 
that they get out of step and break 
ranks. Their very ardor makes them sub- 
ject to whims and they are natural 
enemies of the established, conventional 
order with its chilly proprieties. It is for 
that reason that in the course of the 
Church’s history, ecclesiastics and en- 
thusiasts have often been the human 
antitheses of one another. The official 
Church has often forced out of its mem- 
bership individuals and groups regarded 
as unruly because they challenged 
established customs. “Glory to the 
Church and damnation to enthusiasts,” 
was the motto engraven on a bell hung 
in the belfry of a new church in Cam- 
bridge, England, as a protest against the 
ministry of the famous university 
preacher, Charles Simeon. How can reli- 
gious ardor be channeled? How can co- 
operation and unity be achieved be- 
tween Christian enthusiasts and Chris- 
tians of a more staid and conservative 
type? In a word, how can we wed ardor 
and order? 

Before we commend the staid and 
condemn the passionate, let us remem- 
ber this, It is possible for Christian peo- 
ple to express brotherliness which moves 
toward, and which is consummated in, 
Church union, and still be devoid of re- 


demptive ardor; for it is all too common 
for friendly relations and the absence of 
tensions and the joy of being together to 
become ends in themselves. 


For your friends are my friends, 
and my friends are your friends; 

And the more we get together, 
the happier we'll be. 


When this ditty expresses the spirit of 
Christian togetherness, when Christians 
exult in unity and good fellowship just 
for their own sake, the Christian move- 
ment becomes sterile. The question 
arises: What is unity for? Is it something 
merely to be extolled and enjoyed? Or 
is unity for something that lies beyond 
unity? For the Christian Church to be 
truly the Church, it is not enough that 
Christians express their love to God and 
to one another in corporate worship, The 
Church is truly the Church only when 
corporate worship, theological under- 
standing, and ecclesiastical unity move 
Christians to missionary ardor, inspiring 
them to move in crusading array beyond 
the portals of the sanctuary toward all 
the frontiers of the world. 


HE solution of this most difficult 

problem is for the Church to re- 
cover as a theological doctrine and as a 
spiritual reality what Paul means by the 
Holy Spirit. For to the work of the Holy 
Spirit are attributed both spiritual ardor 
and spiritual order. Enthusiasm must be 
brotherly; brotherliness must be en- 
thusiastic. Christian fraternity and mis- 
sionary passion—both are needed and 
neither is complete without the other. 
Christians as brotherly enthusiasts are 
heirs of the great Biblical and classical 
tradition of their holy faith. They will 
not be alien at times to the rhapsodic 
ecstasy caused by a soaring vision or a 
glimpse into the heavenlies. The ideas 
they cherish and the experiences they 
enjoy and the high hopes of their calling 
will make them break forth into singing 
in “psalms and hymns and _ spiritual 
songs,” blessing God the Father in the 
name of Jesus Christ his Son. Dedicated 
to do the will of God for the coming of 
the new divine order, theirs will be “a 
permanent intoxication of vital ardor.” 
They will watch and wait, believing that 
the time draws near, that “the season’s 
near its grain.” Yet for all their ardor, or 
rather because of its enlightened and 
intensely spiritual character, they will 
live in the midst of the secular order and 
play their part in it; they will be relevant 
to their time and take their place in 
life’s several spheres and_ vocations. 
Realizing that they have been baptized 
into one Spirit, they will work together 
and be patient with one another; aware 
that their warfare is not merely “with 
flesh and blood,” they will arm them- 
selves and keep themselves armed for 
spiritual combat. 
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“Bethlehem, Dec. 25—” 


When first we came into the office it 
looked like a dreary Christmas after- 
noon. To us there is something mourn- 
ful in the sight of a scantily staffed city 
room, Just two men were at work typing 
away at stories of small moment. The 
telegraph instruments appeared to be 
meditating. One continued to chatter 
along, but there was nobody to set down 
what it said. 

Its shrill staccato insistence seemed 
momentous. But telegraph instruments 
are always like that. Their tone is just 
as excited whether the message tells of 
mightly tremors in the earth or baby 
parades at Asbury Park. Probably a job 
in a newspaper office is rather unhealthy 


for a telegraph instrument. The con- 
trivance is too emotional and excitable 
to live calmly under the strain. Even an 
old instrument seldom learns enough 
about news values to pick and choose 
suitable moments in which to grow 
panicky, As soon as a story begins to 
move along a wire, the little key screams 
and dances. It is devoid of reticence. 
Every distant whisper which comes to 
it must be rattled out at top voice and at 
once. Words are its very bloodstream, 
and for all the telegraph instrument 
knows one word is just as good and just 
as important as another. 

And so the one restless key in the 
telegraph room shrieked and whined 
and implored listeners. We tried to help 
by coming close and paying strict at- 














tention, but we could not get even the 
gist of the message. It seemed to us as 
if the key were trying to say, with click- 
ing tumult, that some great one, a king, 
perhaps, was dead or dying. Or, maybe, 
it was a war, and each dash and dot 
stood for some contending soldier mov- 
ing forward under heavy fire. And 
again, it might be that a voleano had 
stirred and spit, Or great waves had 
swept a coast..And we thought of sink- 
ing steamers and trains up-ended. 
Certainly it was an affair of great 
moment. Even though we discounted 
the passion and vehemence of the ma- 
chine, there was something almost awe- 
inspiring in its sincerity and insistence. 
After a time it seemed to us as if this 
was in fact no long-running narrative, 





Carefully placed lights dramatize Christmas scene viewed by thousands at Trinity Presbyterian Church, Tucson, Arizona. 
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but one announcement repeated over 
and over again. And suddenly we won- 
dered why we had assumed from the be- 
ginning that only catastrophes were im- 
portant and epoch-making. By now we 
realized that though the tongue was 
alien we did recognize the color of its 
clamor. These dots and dashes were 
seeking to convey something of triumph. 
That was not to be doubted. 

And in a flash we knew what the ma- 
chine said. It was nothing more than 
“A Child Is Born.” And, of course, no- 
body paid any attention to that. It is an 
old story.° 


*From Collected Edition of Hey- 
wood Broun, copyright 1941; by Hey- 
wood Hale Broun. Reprinted by permis- 
sion, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc. 


Christmas, 1953: 
Return of an Old Story 


Throughout the earth this week, 
Christian nations and the people who 
inhabit them will be listening to the tri- 
umphant message of the birth of Jesus 
Christ. In churches, chapels, and cathe- 
drals, fathers, mothers, and children will 
remember how God gave to the world 
his only Son. The glittering possibilities 
of presents and parties will be shaded by 
moments of reverence and thankfulness 
for God’s gift to all men. 

In the United States particularly, 
Christmas of 1953 will be an extra spe- 
cial occasion. For the first time since 
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Presbyterian Judy Brest (with King Herod) helped design and paint Upland scenes, 


1949, American men will not be dying 
on ridges in Korea, And, more than ever 
before, it can be said that Americans are 
paying attention to the real meaning of 
Christmas. 

Scores of cities and towns from New 
England to Oregon are wholeheartedly 
cooperating in a nationwide “Put Christ 
Back Into Christmas” movement. Busi- 
nessmen are working with church and 
civic groups to encourage this idea. Spe- 
cial Christmas seals, rubber stamps, 
lapel badges, and postage-meter plates 
are all carrying this message. There's 
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Scene showing Mary and Joseph en route to Bethlehem is first of series in Upland, Cal. 
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even a popular record pushing this 
theme. Late in November the United 
Church of Canada issued a call to “put 
Christ back into Christmas.” And in 
Great Britain special Nativity posters 
have been produced for this year. 

As recently as 1948 it was difficult to 
find Christmas cards with suitable reli- 
gious scenes. But in the past five years, 
production of religious Christmas cards 
has more than doubled. Now one in 
every five carries a spiritual meaning. 

The use of créches, many of them life- 
size or larger, has now become an im- 
portant, part of the American Christmas 
celebration, especially in churches, One 
of the most striking of these displays is 
being presented this year for the third 
time by Trinity Presbyterian Church of 
Tucson, Arizona, In Upland, California, 
a group of neighbors led by a Presby- 
terian layman made Christmas-story 
figures for their lawns. This season 
twenty-two families have worked on this 
project. One of the high spots of their 
celebration will come the Sunday eve- 
ning before Christmas, when the mem- 
bers of Westminster Fellowship of Up- 
land’s First Presbyterian Church sing 
carols in front of their homes. 

In Union, New Jersey, the congrega- 
tion of the Townley Presbyterian Church 
will not have regular worship on Christ- 
mas Day. But those families who are 
interested in remembering this day will 
set aside a period of time around ten in 
the morning for worship in the home. 
For members who request it, pastor 
Dwight Faust sends out folders called 
“Christmas Worship in the Home.” 

The birth of Jesus is an old, old story. 
But it seems to be getting more and more 
attention every year. 
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The Church in Korea: 
Nothing Stops 
Young Nak 


One of the world’s great Presby- 
terian churches is Young Nak 


Church in Seoul, Korea (P.L., Feb. 
3, °51). Although its prewar con- 
gregation of more than 3,000 has 
been broken and scattered by three 
years of fighting, Young Nak’s in- 


fluence and actions have spread 


throughout the Republic of South 
Korea. From Young Nak’s able pas- 
tor, Dr. Kyung Chik Han, comes 
this recent report on the work of 
his church. —THE EDITORS 


Because it has been more than 
three months since the truce was 
signed, let me report to you on the 
situation out here now. For one 
thing, Seoul is crowded again. Just 
last week two shiploads of Chris- 
tians came back from Cheju Island. 
Another two shiploads arrived at 
Pusan also, About 700 families— 
approximately 2,500 people all to- 
gether — returned to Pusan and 
Seoul. These people had been sent 
to the Island in the early part of 
1951. The problem of shelter is 
very acute here, but they wanted to 
come back anyway. And now our 
churches are being filled again with 
these returning members. Here in 
Young Nak we have two morning 
services every Sunday. 

When we look back the past 
three years, we are very grateful, 
because God has been with us all 
this time.. Led by his providence, 
we have been able to plant and 
permanently establish three new 
churches. Our Pusan congregation 
has built a permanent sanctuary out 
of granite. Although most of the 
people have returned to Seoul, we 
have a congregation of only about 
500 people here. The same thing is 
true with our Taegu congregation. 
About 300 people meet every Sun- 
day, but they also can support their 
own church. They have recently 
bought a property which is suitable 
for a church. Our people on Cheju 
Island are building a stone church 
there now, but it will take about 
three months to complete. Only 
sixty families are still remaining 
there in order to finish the job. We 
do not know how many of them 
will permanently settle there. 
Therefore, our Seoul church is 
planning to send a home missionary 
there to build up a congregation, 
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Young Nak Church’s impressive building still stands today despite the war. 


evangelizing the Islanders. So we 
are thankful for His way of blessing 
our people. 

Our orphanage on that Island is 
still there. The children are anxious 
to come back to Seoul, but our gov- 
ernment advises us to wait until 
next spring. These children are a 
bit jealous of those who are here in 
the Seoul orphanage. We hope that 
it will not be too long before they 
will be able to come back and join 
us. One of our problems is that 
prices are too high because of lack 
of materials and inflation. 

We are praying and planning to 
open a new widows’ home here in 
Seoul. The Tabitha Home in Pusan 
will stay on. There are so many 
needy and helpless widows in Seoul 
and in our own church. So many of 
them come to church and ask for 
help, but we can’t do much just 
now. But we have decided to open 
a home here also. We need at least 
$10,000 to provide a shelter for 
about thirty families. The weather 
is already pretty cold and we simply 
cannot just sit down with folded 
hands. 

The Presbyterian Seminary 
moved back to Seoul from Taegu 
last month. The Taikwang Boys’ 
High School and Posung Girls’ 
High School all moved back here 
from Pusan, although a few classes 
are still being taught there. Our 
government agencies, colleges, uni- 
versities, and other institutions have 
practically all come back to Seoul 
































once again, But as you know, our 
Communist enemy is only about 
thirty miles away. They are having 
prepolitical conferences in Pan- 
munjom, but even this meeting does 
not seem to be going anywere. As a 
matter of fact, our people do not 
have much expectation in this con- 
ference. Nobody knows what is 
coming next. We certainly are liv- 
ing between cataclysms.. But we 
Christians are not discouraged or 
afraid. For we live by faith, not by 
sight. We simply trust in Him and 
go forward to carry out his will on 
this war-torn land. God set an open 
door for Christians today in Korea. 
We only hope and pray that we 
may be faithful servants in this 
needy and tragic hour. So please 
pray for us, so that we may not fail 
in this great task for his Kingdom. 

It was our privilege to have Dr. 
Charles T. Leber, the general sec- 
retary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
in our pulpit recently to speak to 
our people. He brought us a mes- 
sage of comfort and great en- 
couragement. About a month ago 
Dr. Luther Holcomb of Dallas, 
Texas, visited our church and also 
spoke to us. It is our privilege to 
have distinguished guests from 
America once in a while. 

Finally I want to express our pro- 
found appreciation for all that 
America and her people have meant 
to us. May the Lord bless vou all. 

—Kyunc Cuik Han 
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A choir composed of voices from Sanger churches leads the worshipers during hour-long devotions at General Grant tree, 


After being carried to the grove on a light truck, the small organ is placed 
on runners and skidded along the path by stalwart worshipers to base of tree. 
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World’s Oldest Tree 
Inspires Hope for Peace 


On the Sunday preceding Christmas 
a caravan of modern pilgrims leaves rural 
Sanger, California, on a fifty-five-mile 
journey to the spectacular redwood for- 
est of the Sierra-Nevada Mountains. 
There among the towering sequoia gi- 
ants, the worshipers participate in devo- 
tional services. The fifty-car caravan 
moves along the flat San Joaquin Valley, 
then up a winding road into the area of 
the big trees. At 6,500 feet it turns off 
the main highway through Kings Can- 
yon National Park and descends slowly 
a quarter-mile into the General Grant 
Grove. 

Among the caravan passengers are the 
leaders of the annual “trek to the tree,” 
representatives of church, civic, educa- 
tional, veterans, and other organizations 
in the central California community. 
With them are visitors from other parts 
of the state and some from scattered 
parts of the country. This year the prin- 
cipal speaker is the Reverend Jesse H. 
Baird, president of San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary, Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1948. 
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A path has been made to the base 
of the General Grant Tree, in 1926 of- 
ficially labeled the Nation’s Christmas 
Tree by the United States Department 
of the Interior. A small organ is dragged 
by perspiring worshipers to the site of 
the service around the trunk of the im- 
mense tree. Flecks of snow fall lazily 
from the great redwoods during the serv- 
ice. Occasionally a child falls laughingly 
into a snowdrift. The infrequent stamp 
of a foot is heard as a spectator tries to 
keep warm. At the start of the service, 
Mr. E. T. Scoyen, superintendent of the 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Park, 
takes his place before the microphone to 
tell the significance of the location and 
the service. 

The annual Christmas service at the 
General Grant Tree makes a deep im- 
pression on the participants. “Especially 
at Christmas,” says Norman Holt, chair- 
man of the Sanger Chamber of Com- 
merce, “the tree stimulates all of us to 
strive to achieve peace in our time.” The 
ceremony had its start in 1925, when a 
Sanger businessman conceived the idea 
for the Nation’s Christmas Tree. 

The traditional pilgrimage to the tree 
climaxes three weeks of community-wide 
Yuletide festivity in Sanger. It starts 
early in December when, at the close of 
awork day, citizens join in family groups 
as the city’s lights are dimmed and organ 
music is played over public-address sys- 
tems. 

The redwood monarch imposes its 
strength over the entire mountainside. 
Authorities regard it as the world’s old- 
est living thing, which was already a 
sturdy tree at the time of Christ’s birth. 
Its life has paralleled the growth of civil- 
ization, for it is estimated that the seed 
fell to earth when the Pyramids were 
being built some 4,000 years ago. The 
massive General Grant Tree, reaching 
268 feet skyward, is 108 feet in circum- 
ference, Its first protruding limb is 130 
feet from the ground, A lumberman 
adept with pencil once computed that 
the General Grant Tree contains 542,000 
board feet of lumber, enough for many 
average homes. 

The soft, wrinkled bark of the Gen- 
eral Grant Tree has been battered over 
the years by mountain weather, The tree 
naturally defies manmade decorations, 
for bulbs and ornaments would remain an 
unseen or ludicrous sight in the remote 
environment. So the General Grant Tree, 
named for the eighteenth president, re- 
mains one of the few undecorated Christ- 
mas trees in the nation. It was Stewart 
Hopelain, chairman of the 1952 pilgrim- 
age, who gazing at the majestic tree, de- 
clared, “The General Grant is close 
enough to the heavens without dazzling 
decorations.” 

—BERNARD S. SHEPARD 
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The General Grant Tree, officially named the Nation’s Christmas Tree in 1926, 
was a seedling when the Pyramids were built, a sizable tree at Christ’s birth. 
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Youth of Three Churches 


Meet on Union 

Representatives of the young peoples’ 
organizations of the three Presbyterian 
Churches contemplating union met last 
month on the campus of Western Theo- 
logical Seminary in Pittsburgh. Their 
purpose in meeting was to examine the 
program and organization of the three 
groups so that, should union be effected, 
a joint youth effort could be brought 
about more quickly. Meeting with the 
young people were two advisers from 
each of the participating denominations: 
Presbyterian Church U.S., Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., and United Presbyterian 
Church. The two advisers from the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. were the Rev- 
erend Harold H. Viehman, associate di- 
rector of the Department of Campus 
Christian Life, and the Reverend Frank- 
lin B. Gillespie, director of Young Peo- 
ple’s Work. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the 
delegates voted adoption of the “State- 
ment of Conviction,” reprinted below, 
which was prepared at sessions at which 
the advisers were not present, 


The “Statement of Conviction” de- 
clared: 

On the event of a meeting (November 
20-22, 1953) of national youth officers 
from three Presbyterian Churches— 
U.S.A., U.S., U.P.—we make this state- 
ment regarding conclusions, as a result 
of extensive discussion and detailed 
comparisons, 

We bear testimony to the fact that we 
are one in Christ, but have broken this 
union. We are one in our common faith 
and heritage, but have failed to grasp 
the total teaching and mission of the 
Church. 

We have examined the structure, ob- 
jectives, plans, and programs of the three 
youth fellowships and have found the 
denominations are alike in most respects 
—that our student work is united on 
many college and university campuses, 
and that we collaborate in the produc- 
tion of some curriculum material. 

The testimony of our meeting is that 
in many instances functional union is al- 
ready a real fact among us, but that 
actual union will make our witness more 
meaningful. 

We have discovered that we need one 
another to increase strength in areas of: 
leadership education on local levels, pro- 
gram preparation, summer service proj- 
ects, and camps and conference pro- 
grams. We need one another to enable 
us to make a more positive contribution 
to the role of the Church in its world 
mission, and to give stronger voice in the 
solving of current social, economic, and 
moral problems. 
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Therefore, recognizing the scriptural 
teaching of the unity of the Church, we, 
the young people who will be living di- 
rectly under the union, see this union as 
an essential step toward the re-establish- 
ment of the oneness of Christ’s Church. 

SIGNED: Presbyterian U.S.: Ronnie 
Thomas, Vice - Moderator; Margaret 
Boyer, Stated Clerk; Bill Stark, Senior 
High Fellowship Moderator, Synod of 
Missouri. 

Presbyterian U.S.A.: Clara Joe Mina- 
rik, Moderator; David Willis, Vice- 
Moderator; Creta Stucky, Stafed Clerk; 
Ronnie Hill, College Fellowship Chair- 
man; Bruce Rigdon, High School Citi- 
zenship Chairman. 

United Presbyterian: Bill Phillippe, 
Chairman, National Council; David 
Abram, President, National Youth Fel- 
lowship Convention; Robert Veon, Presi- 
dent, Mercer Presbytery. 


Church Finance: 
Hopeful Trends 


Some heartening financial facts and 
figures—along with an appeal to church 
treasurers to send in remaining funds— 
came last month from Roger H. John- 
son, secretary of the Church’s Central 
Receiving Agency in New York. His 
most encouraging report was that Pres- 
byterians last spring had contributed a 
record $972,180 to the One Great Hour 
of Sharing Appeal. In addition, churches 
gave $24,020 for Operation Milkpail, 
which pays shipping charges for dis- 
tributing surplus powdered milk over- 
seas; and another $187,223 had been 
received by November 30 for the offer- 
ing taken on Worldwide Communion 
Sunday for Korean rehabilitation. The 
grand total so far for relief: $1,183,423. 

Churches contributing to the General 


Assembly benevolence program had 
sent to the Central Receiving Agency 
by November 30 a total of $9,080,010, 
which represents an increase over the 
amount received during the first eleven 
months of 1952, Although money re. 
ceived up to January 10 will be credited 
to the 1953 benevolences, Mr. Johnson 
urged that church treasurers send in 
funds on hand as soon as possible after 
the close of the year. 

Congregations have so far contributed 
$4,959,538 in cash to the Building 
Funds Campaign for new church and 
seminary buildings, Mr. Johnson also 
reported. As in the case of benevolences, 
contributions sent to his office by Janu- 
ary 10 will be credited to 1953 receipts. 
He pointed out that 1954 General As- 
sembly records will indicate the amounts 
given by churches from the start of the 
campaign through 1953. 

Meanwhile, the National Council of 
Churches announced last month that 
contributions to the Council’s forty-six 
member Protestant and Eastern Ortho- 
dox communions reached a_ record 
$1,401,114,217 in the past year. The 
average per capita gift for benevolence 
was $8.57 last year. The forty denomi- 
nations supporting foreign missions re- 
ceived $53,383,703 for their churches, 
schools, hospitals, and other services 
overseas in 1952, an increase of more 
than $3,000,000 over the previous year. 


Women’s Quadrennial 


Planned for June 


The quadrennial meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Women’s 
Organizations will take place from June 
1 to 7 on the spacious campus of Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. Last 
month at Purdue the Executive Commit- 





Most sessions of quadrennial meeting will take place in Hall of Music at Purdue. 
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tee of the National Council confirmed 
plans that have been in the making since 
the last quadrennial in Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey, in 1950. The program, as 
already lined up, offers inspiration and 
guidance to the 3,500 Presbyterian 
women who are expected to attend. 

The theme for the 1954 quadrennial, 
“Christ Is the Way,” will be approached 
from several angles. There will be 
speeches, discussions, and dramatic pre- 
sentations of phases of this theme, each 
of a devotional nature. Among the speak- 
ers announced by program chairman 
Mrs. Richard Downing of Syracuse, New 
York, are Moderator John A. Mackay; 
Mrs. James D. Wyker, president of the 
United Church Women; Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; and Dr. Charles T. Leber, 
general secretary of the Board of For- 
eign Missions. 

Mrs. W. Verne Buchanan, National 
Council president, will preside at the 
daily business sessions, which will be 
preceded by morning meditations con- 
ducted by Mrs. J. T. Robison, of Texar- 
kana, Texas. The morning sessions and 
the evening programs will take place in 
the imposing Hall of Music, the interior 
of which was designed as a replica of 
Radio City Music Hall. Other meetings 
-discussion groups, workshops, “meet 
the missionary” periods—will be held in 
various buildings on campus. 

The crowd of registered delegates in 
attendance all week, including synodical 
and presbyterial presidents, women 
members of the Boards of National and 
Foreign Missions and Christian Educa- 
tion, and representatives of women’s or- 
ganizations in other countries, will be 
swelled by an estimated 800 to 1,000 
additional representatives of business 
and professional and other evening 
groups, who are planning to attend dur- 
ing the weekend the quadrennial is in 
session. In all, therefore, nearly 4,500 
women will converge upon the central 
United States from all over the world to 
dedicate themselves anew to a constitu- 
tion which binds them together in a 
“spiritual fellowship through a program 
of education, service, study, and giving.” 


Council Urges Church 
Support for Housing 


In most cities, slums are growing 
faster than new housing can overtake 
them. This fact last month prompted 
the National Council of Churches to as- 
sert that American churches should sup- 
port government programs for better 
housing. The statement said in part: 
“Without passing judgment on specific 
legislative proposals, support should be 
given to the general principle of assist- 
ance by federal, state, and local govern- 
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ments in the solytion of the national 
housing problem. Millions of Americans 
dwell in indecent and overcrowded 
housing and in congested slum areas... 
[which] contribute to juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, divorce, disease, alco- 
holism, narcotic addiction, and a host 
of other moral and social problems.” 

A dramatic single instance of what 
church people can do for a down-and- 
out section is to be found in Phila- 
delphia, where the Quakers have made 
a determined start in showing how to 
upgrade a neighborhood. The Quakers 
undertook the remodeling job in an area 
where 114 families lived in squalor. 

It took them five years to enlist civic 
support. The FHA had to guarantee 
long-term loans; the people who lived 
there had to make a 10-per-cent down- 
payment in their own labor, But the 
Quakers produced 25 per cent more 
housing for 25 per cent less than new 
homes would have cost. 





1953 Index 


Instead of publication in the 
magazine, the index of 1953 issues 
of PrespyTerniaN Lire has been 
published as a separate supplement, 
copies of which are available upon 
written request to the Editorial Of- 
fices, PResBYTERIAN LIFE, Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. Please send 12c in 
stamps to cover costs of handling 
and mailing. 











Student Admits Thefts 
To Save Family 


A twenty-year-old Chinese student 
admitted last month in a Hong Kong 
court that he stole more than $12,000 
from the American Methodist mission 
in that city in order to save the lives of 
his mother and brother, who are still in 
Communist China, In tears, Au Yeng 
King testified he was driven to the deed 
in desperation after receiving letters 
almost daily from relatives in China 
saying Communist officials there had 
threatened physical harm and possible 
death to his immediate family if he did 
not send “at least $10,000.” 

The student fled his homeland when 
the Communists took over and later got 
a part-time job at the Methodist mis- 
sion. He said that last January and 
March he had access to the office files 
when a mission official, the Reverend 
Sydney Anderson, of Dallas, Texas, was 
away on trips. During these periods, he 
forged the official's signature on bank 
drafts and checks. When the court re- 
leased Au under a two-year probation, 
Mr. Anderson shook hands with him. 


Half-Billion in Church 
Building Due in 1954 


The Department of Commerce and 
Labor predicted last month that Ameri- 
can religious groups will spend at least 
half a billion dollars on new buildings in 
1954. This estimate compares with the 
$473,000,000 which the government 
agencies forecast that churches will have 
spent on new construction in 1953. 

Parochial schools and other nonpub- 
lic educational institutions will make a 
record outlay of $450,000,000 for new 
buildings next year, the government 
economists forecast, as compared with 
$423,000,000 this year. Nonpublic hos- 
pital and institutional construction will 
continue to decline, but still will be at 
the level of about $300,000,000, the re- 
port continued.:This would be a 4-per- 
cent decline from this year’s estimated 
total. 

Construction of new social and recrea- 
tional facilities by religious, fraternal, 
and other nonprofit organizations will 
amount to $175,000,000 next vear, it 
was indicated, a 10-per-cent increase 
over this year. 


Church Literature Found 


Free of Anti-Semitism 


The literature of fourteen Protestant 
denominations — having a combined 
membership of 38,000,000—and of two 
major publishing houses is being studied 
for evidences of racial or religious bias 
by the Yale Divinity School. The survey 
was undertaken last December when the 
American Jewish Committee gave the 
school a grant to finance the two-year 
work, Half-way through its assignment, 
the scholars declared recently that they 
have discovered “only one smal] denomi- 
nation” issuing materials that are “defi- 
nitely anti-Semitic and more fitting of 
the middle ages than the twentieth cen- 
tury.” 

The Reverend Bernhard E. Olson, 
who heads the Yale Intergroup Research 
Project, said Protestant literature editors 
have shown “a great appreciation of 
Judaism and its contribution to Chris- 
tianity and American culture. Most edi- 
tors and writers for these religious publi- 
cations have welcomed our help to avoid 
spreading prejudice and to promote 
good will and understanding. These edi- 
tors have unanimously welcomed and 
approved the study we are making. 

“They are just as interested as we in 
finding out whether they are giving fair 
and objective treatment in teaching 
about Jews, Roman Catholics, Negroes, 
Orientals, non-Christian religions, other 
nations, and even other Protestant de- 
nominations.” 
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Race Relations: 
Conference Notes Gains 

Evidence has been accumulating in 
recent months that outright discrimina- 
tion against minorities in the United 
States is on the wane. The seventh an- 
nual conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Intergroup Relations Officials re- 
ported last month that city by city, issue 
by issue, gains are being made. The re- 
port cited nineteen state laws prohibit- 
ing discrimination in places of public 
accommodation. However, it was stated 
that these have not proved very effec- 
tive because the penalties have been 
difficult to invoke. Also, admitting 
Negroes to restaurants and theaters in 
Washington, D.C., since the United 
States Supreme Court ruling in June, 
was cited as a major gain. 

“If the Supreme Court destroys the 
‘separate but equal’ fiction in the school 
segregation cases now pending, efforts 
will undoubtedly follow to extend this 
ruling to public recreation areas,” the 
report added. 

Meanwhile, final reports on a drive 
conducted by the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. to raise $2,000,000 for its Negro 
work disclosed that the denomination’s 
members oversubscribed the goal by 
$218,169. Beneficiaries of the campaign 
are the division of Negro work of the 
Church’s Board of Church Extension 
and Stillman College at Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, the denomination’s only Negro 





institution of higher learning. 

In New York, the East Harlem 
Protestant Parish — an _ interdenomina- 
tional, interracial church in the city’s 
most crowded tenement district—cele- 
brated its fifth birthday. Since its in- 
ception, the parish has grown from a 
single minister in one storefront church 
to a program that reaches more than 
2,000 people in a six-block slum area. 
It now has three storefront churches and 
an affiliated Presbyterian church, a staff 
of twelve, more than twenty student as- 
sistants from Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and a number of other volunteers. 

In Pretoria, South Africa, a promi- 
nent Dutch Reformed theologian 
denounced racial prejudice and the gov- 
ernment’s apartheid policy at the open- 
ing of a Protestant conference on race 
relations, Dr. B, B. Keet told delegates 
from all major Protestant churches in 
South Africa: “If it is true that the 
state in its apartheid policy has followed 
the example of the church, then the 
time has come for the church, in ac- 
cordance with the demands of the 
gospel, to lead the state in the direction 
of unity.” The address of Dr. Keet, a 
well known Afrikander minister, at- 
tracted considerable attention because 
the Dutch Reformed Church and the 
Afrikander people have become identi- 
fied as exponents of apartheid, “Unity 
does not mean, as it is often said, im- 
mediate equality, but it also does not 
mean perpetual subordination,” he said. 
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Dr. Leber Returns 


From World Tour 


Dr. Charles T. Leber, general secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
returned to the United States last month 
following a five-month tour of mission 
stations around the world. At a press 
conference upon his arrival he said; 
“Americans must get rid of the idea that 
they are always going to be on the giving 
end in missions. In the future, mission- 
aries must go out in a humble spirit as 
partners, willing to learn as well as 
teach.” 

[In “Overseas Reporter” ( page 36) Dr. 
Leber sets forth the first observations on 
his trip abroad.] 


Artillery Unit Aids 
New Korean School 


Throughout Korea military units have 
set about helping the civilian population 
with the same determination they dis- 
played during the fighting. One project, 
suggested by a chaplain, is the construc- 
tion of a new school for 700 children 
whose original building was destroyed 
in 1951. When the Communists were 
driven from the village of Pab-wa-ni, 
makeshift tents were raised on the foun- 
dations, and school resumed. To raise 
money for the new school, artillerymen 
of the Seventh Division’s headquarters 
battery recently staged a day-long 
carnival. 





Girls from third grade perform the “picnic dance” at artillerymen’s carnival for new school. Day’s receipts totaled $1,800. 
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Mission Doctor 


Saves Seaman’s Life 

The ingenuity of a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary doctor recently saved the life of 
a youthful American seaman who fell 
eighteen feet to the main deck of the 
Isthmian Steamship Company ship Steel 
Fabricator. Should James McGhee, the 
seaman, survive—he’s given a fifty-fifty 
chance--he will owe his life to a passen- 
ger, Dr. Charles L. Bissell, a surgeon on 
the staff of McCormick Hospital in 
northern Thailand. 

When the accident occurred, Dr, and 
Mrs. Bissell were en route to the mission 
hospital in Thailand following a furlough 
in the United States. For two days and 
nights, Dr. Bissell and his wife, a regis- 
tered nurse who teaches in the hospital's 
school of nursing, watched over the “ge 
cally injured seaman, who suffered ; 
skull fracture and internal injuries in the 
fall. 


A minister who was also on board the 


ship gave the following account of the | 


accident to the Manila Bulletin: 

“Dr. Bissell acted fast. He slipped a 
fine rubber hose down the patient's 
windpipe to permit him to breathe 
freely. He drew out coagulating and 
flowing blood from the throat area by 
means of a grease gun, and he gave him 
a continuous oxygen supply by using in- 
dustrial oxygen in the absence of any- 
thing else. He managed to assure a fresh 
supply of oxygen by having the outlet of 
an industrial oxy gen tank “plugged into 
a half-filled bottle of water, permitting 
the oxygen to escape, and _ inserting 
another tube into the same bottle to pass 
on the purified oxygen to the patient.” 

A rescue plane sent to take McGhee 
to a hospital in Manila jarred its motors 
upon landing in rough seas and was 
unable to take off again. So instead of the 
sailor’s being removed from the ship, the 
plane’s eight-man crew had to be taken 
aboard. 


Presbyterians Conduct 


Unique Overseas Mission 

A unique preaching mission, combin- 
ing the talents of two nationally known 
Presbyterians has been paying pre- 
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THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 








lligh scholastic st ds. Advant y located. 
Tuition & Fees $200 a semester. Write | for informa- 
tion. Paul M. Pitman, P Idaho. 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
arts college of 700 students empnasizing high schol- 
arship, low expenses, positive Christian training. 
Extensive student-help program. Write President 
Ralph Waldo Licyd. Box B. Maryville, T 











COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 


Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, omp-peae 
coeducational, liberal arts college, owned and con- 
trolle «l by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
emphasis. Self- ~~ sre. . > Winslow 








Small ciasses. 
Coeducational. 
Highest accreditation. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


124th year. Liberal Arts. 
Graduates enter business, dentistry, enginéering, 
law, medicine, ministry, social service, teaching, 
other professions. Moderate cost. For catalog write 
Director of Admissions, Box 326, Jacksonville, til. 


PARK COLLEGE 
Time-tested peugrem ot study-worship-work-play 
. exceptionally able faculty . . . cosmopolitan 


student body . . . more than half from Presby- 
terian homes coeducational . . . small 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 


of varied campus and woodland overlooking 
Missouri River. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 








GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducationa!l. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, ————. and Music. A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


Fully accredited. Presbyterian, co-educational, with 
extensive curricula in liberal arts, fine arts. and 
science. Graduate Division. New campus in South- 
west's fastest growing major city. aes Woodina 
Lau San Tex. 


rie, Pr 











Unit. President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. 
Presb: 


HANOVER COLLEGE ,.2resbyterise 


Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings. 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. National 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics. 
Enrollment 700. Admissions Office, Hanover, ind. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Fully accredited Presbyterian coii 

seminary. Bacheior s degrees in arts, ph. music, 
Prepare for teaching certificates. business adminis- 
tration, professions, vocations. _ City of 50,000. For 
cataiog write: Director of A i Dub ta. 











terian. 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE =, fgunde¢ 


1849. Or- 
ganically Presbyterian. Coeducationa). Fully accredited, 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre-ministerial, and other standard pre-professions. 
“The Friendly College,’’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart. Pres.. Waynesburg. Pa. 











Christmas visits to Pacific air force bases | 


this month. 

The tour has featured Dr. Louis H. 
Evans, minister-at-large for the Board 
of National Missions, and Connie 
Haines, radio, TV, movie, and record- 
ing artist. It was the first time a profes- 
sional entertainer and a civilian clergy- 
man had been teamed in a Protestant 
preaching mission, Both Dr. Evans and 
Miss Haines volunteered their services. 
The mission was confined to hospital 
visits and religious services. They left 
Los Angeles December 3. 
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LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for men and women—Liberal arts and science, Pre-theological, 
Business Administration, Pre-professional courses in Medici law, D 
t limited to 900 students—Suburban environment—30 
the b 


y, Nurs- 





tiful North Shore—Required Weekly Chapel—Full 





miles from Chi 


id Ai to develop socially responsible 





time Presbyterian Chap 





intelligently active citizens with a Christian orientation to life. 


ERNEST A. JOHNSON, Ph.D., PRES. - LAKE FOREST. ILLINOIS 





{ TASTI NGS ( -OLLEGE A costusstionst 


college approved by Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

Liberal Arts, Music, Business, Nursing. Pre- medical. 
Pre-engineering, Teaching. Accredited. North Cen- 
tral Association. Annual cost for boarding student 
$850. Dale D. Welch, Pres., Hastings, Nebraska. 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 








| JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion, 
science, business, teaching, music, nursing, sociai 
sciences; pre-medical, pre-law, etc. Annual cost for 
board, room, tuition and fees $700. Write nt 
Samuel S. George, Jamestown, North Dakota. 


BEAVER COLLEGE 

An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
Women. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus. 
Scholarships availabie. For information write Dir. of 
Admissi Box P, Beaver College, Jenki . Pa. 











LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 

A well established, well equipped, and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women. 
Founded 1827. For cataiog and information write 
fF. L. McCluer, President, St. Charies, Missouri 
(suburb of St. Louis). 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fuliy accredited. baianced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teacning (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high schooi), business admin- 
istration, journalism with emphasis on Christian 
citizenship. 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a wel! estuab- 
lished reputation for College Preparation. Small 
classes, Experienced masters. Wide cinoice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 
ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 
Course, Swimming Pool, New Chapel and Library. 


Dr. tra A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, WN. J. 
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ctmeitcan Seating 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
OUTLAST ALL OTHERS! 


Unequaled for strength, 
comfort, safety, convenience 
OVER 10 MILLION IN USE! 
Write today for complete facts! 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, DEPT. 156 







| 9U. Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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NEWS 





Pastor Paul Warren stands in front of Baltimore’s Second 
Church, which moved to present location in late "twenties. 





This bell in Westfield Church used to ring to warn commun- 
ity about approach of British soldiers during Revolution. 


Some Famous Old Churches Count Their Years 


Presbyterians have always been con- 
scious of the fact that they and their 
forebears have played a decisive part in 
United States history. This knowledge is 
usually buried in history books or old 
church records, but every now and then 
it emerges afresh in the news. No better 
occasion can be found than in a major 
anniversary celebration of a_ historic 
Presbyterian church. 


Crowds enter New York Avenue Church sanctuary for part of 


week-long sesquicentennial celebration November 15-22. 





In the past few weeks four such con- 
gregations have reviewed their service 
to the American people. They are: the 
Presbyterian Church in Westfield, New 
Jersey (225 years); the Second Presby- 
terian Church of Baltimore, Maryland 
(150 years); the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C., 
(150 years); and the First Presbyterian 
Church of Watertown, New York (also 





150 years). Through these four 
churches alone and the men and women 
they have praduced or have reached, 
lies part of the greatness that is 
America. 

The Presbyterian Church in West- 
field began in a log cabin forty-eight 
years before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, when a small group of church 
people decided they would rather not 


New York Avenue Church is also well remembered because 
of pastor and Senate Chaplain, the late Peter Marshall. 


1937-1949 
Dr. Marshall 
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walk with their flintlocks through the 
woods to Old First Church in Elizabeth. 
Today, under the leadership of Dr. 
Robert M. Skinner, the Westfield 
Church has more than 3,200 members 
and has just completed a $250,000 
building and renovation program, 

Baltimore’s Second Church (Dr. Paul 
C. Warren, pastor) was founded with 
the aid of an Irish Presbyterian patriot, 
Dr. John Glendy, who was a friend of 
Thomas Jefferson and became _ the 
church’s first pastor. Dr. Glendy was 
later chaplain of both the U.S. Senate 
and the House of Representatives. One 
of his successors, Dr. Lewis Green, was 
a great- grandfather of Adlai Stevenson. 
Today the church has more than 1,300 
members. 

The New York Avenue Church in 
Washington (Dr. George M. Docherty, 
pastor) is most famous for its connection 
with Abraham Lincoln, whose pew still 
stands today in the church’s fine new 
sanctuary. The congregation, which 
stems from a group of Scottish stone- 
masons who helped build the White 
House, at present has almost 2,000 
members. 

The Watertown Church, known as the 
oldest Christian body in northern New 
York, is a church of statesmen. Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State during 
World War I, was an elder and Sunday 
school teacher in the church, Dr. Allan 
Macy Dulles was its pastor for seven- 
teen years. His sons, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, and Central In- 
telligence director Allan W. Dulles were 
baptized and brought up in the church 
at Watertown. 
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Watertown Church pastor, Dr. David Watermulder and John Foster Dulles talk above 
font which was used when Mr. Dulles was baptized by his father on July 1, 1888. 
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NEWS 
Of People 


and Places 

@ Twenty-five years of broadcasting. 
The West Presbyterian Church, Wilm- 
ington, Delaware (the Reverend A. H. 
Kleffman, pastor), is celebrating this 
month the completion of twenty-five 
years of broadcasting over WDEL, 
Delaware's largest radio station, which 
has a potential listening audience of 
458,000 families in Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, Since 
1928, when the project was undertaken, 
thirty-seven services yearly have been 
broadcast. 

As a part of the anniversary broad- 
cast, letters of congratulation from the 
moderators of the General Assembly, the 
Synod of Baltimore, and the Presbytery 
of New Castle, were read. 


@ Forty-mile trip a treat. Members of 
the youth group of Kanawha Presby- 
terian Church, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia (the Reverend Bernard E. Vander- 
beek, pastor), were recently hosts to 
eleven young people from Whitesville, 
a community forty miles distant, which 
is part of the Board of National Mis- 
sions’ West Virginia Mountain Project. 
The Whitesville young people spent the 
night in the homes of church members. 
Next year they hope to reciprocate with 
an invitation to the Charleston young 
people to visit them, : 





Mr. James Scott Kemper, United States 
Ambassador to Brazil, accepts plaque of 
honorary membership in YMCA from 
Dr. Benjamin Moraes, Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. in Brazil, at 
a luncheon held in Mr. Kemper’s honor. 


@ Ambassador honored. Mr. James 
Scott, Kemper, United States Ambassa- 
dor to Brazil, was recently presented the 
silver plaque of honorary membership in 
the Rio de Janeiro ACM (YMCA) ata 
luncheon attended by civic and religious 
leaders of Brazil. The presentation was 
made by Dr. Benjamin Moraes, modera- 





Light-dotted map of the world shows mission stations of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. which the young people of Knox Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio 
help support through their Youth Budget. As trains on track pass stations 
indicated on cards, lights on map show location of the missions. Viewing the 
map, above are (left to right): Dick Potts, Janet McKee, and Don Rhoad. 
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tor of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A, in 
Brazil. Mr. Kemper is a member of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
Illinois. He is named for his great-great. 
grandfather, the Reverend James §, 
Kemper, who founded the Pleasant 
Ridge Presbyterian Church in Cincin. 
nati, Ohio, in 1791. 


@ Sermon series. The sixth in a series of 
sermons on “The Reformed Faith and 
Democracy” was delivered last month by 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches, 
in the National Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C. (the Reverend Ed- 
ward L. R. Elson, pastor). Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft chose as his topic “A Living 
Hope.” Among those who were in at- 
tendance were President and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower, who greeted the speaker on the 
church steps following the service. 


President Eisenhower and Dr. W. A. Vis- 
ser *t Hooft, general secretary, World 
Council of Churches, on steps of Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, Washington. 


@® Class founder honored. A surprise 
“This Is Your Life” type of program was 
presented recently in honor of Mr. E. L. 
Zimmer, who, twenty-five vears ago, was 
the original sponsor of the Russell Class 
of Westport Presbyterian Church (the 
Reverend Stuart M. Patterson, pastor), 
Kansas City, Missouri. Amusing and 
interesting events in the history of the 
class were depicted, as people whom 
Mr. Zimmer had not seen for a decade 
or more appeared on the curtained stage. 
Among the approximately 200 people 
present, some of whom had come from 
hundreds of miles distant, were the 
widow of Mr. Harlan Russell, for whom 
the class was named; and Mr. Phil 
Morgan, the first teacher of the class. 
The Russell Class was founded in 1928 
for youth of college age. 
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A. in @ Presbyterian layman honored. Mr. 
"the Woolsey W. Hall, a member of the 
ago, Fifteenth Street Presbyterian Church, 
reat- Washington, D. C. (the Reverend Halley 
; §. B. Taylor, pastor), has been chosen by 
sant the Washington Feder: ition of Churches 
cin- as its “Layman of the Year.” He was pre- 
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Report from Germany and India 


Dr. Charles T. Leber, general secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, has returned from special 
assignments in eight countries of Europe and Asia. 
The following exerpts are selected from his on-the- 
spot reports in two areas: 


Germany 

On Communism in Germany. “ “The Doctrine of 
Karl Marx is Almighty, Because it is Right.’ These 
words slap you in the face as you enter the East, from 
the West Sector of Berlin. History is mocked. Tomor- 
row is challenged. Today is made afraid, and the issue 
is clear. It is Almighty God or Almighty Marx. One of 
the pastors in the East Zone began a sermon at a Sun- 
day church service not long ago with these words: 
‘First of all, let me say to the Communist spies present 
that from this Bible I speak chiefly to you. I know how 
difficult your task must be. I pray for you. . . .’ 

“An eyewitness of the June 17 workers’ riots in the 
East told me, ‘I never saw people so happy as those 
rioters. They shed tears of joy as the Communist 
posters and Red flags were torn down. . . . It was the 
irrepressible cry of a people in chains.’ I am not at 
liberty to put in writing all that the East Zone bishops 
told me, but this I can say: The bishops were greatly 
encouraged by the turning of the people to the church 
in the West and in the East. .. . 

“One bishop expressed full confidence that if Ger- 
many has a plebiscite, the vote will go heavily against 
Communism. When you think of the major problem 
of the reunification of Germany, remember that of the 
eighteen million East Germans, almost all are Protes- 
tants. Of the fortv-five million West Germans the ma- 
jority is Roman Catholic. . . .” 

On East Zone Christians, “If you had been with 
me in Berlin one night, you would have been capti- 
vated by the fearless honesty of a group of German 
lads—from fourteen to eighteen. You discover them in 
a church home for boys who have escaped from the 
East Zone, most of them as recently as a month or two 
ago. You ask them why they ran away. They say they 
could not stand the regimentation and the pressure of 
Communist teaching any longer. You ask them if they 
can return to their parents. They reply that to return 
means prison and that their only hope i is that their par- 
ents will follow them, 

“The next day, you understand better when you 
learn from a German pastor that most of the East Zone 
pastors ‘in prison are there because of their influence 
upon East Zone German youth; that Communists fear 
Christianity more than anything else in the world, and 
especially young Christians. . . .” 

On the German church, “The German church with 
the aid that you and others are giving is rendering 
noble and sacrificial service to refugees. In a hostel I 
met a German who had been in a concentration camp 
in Siberia. His crime was Bible study. He said that all 
German Christians are identified as members of the 
resistance movement. . . 

“The German people in general, and the German 
Christians in particular, have learned a great deal dur- 
ing the past ten tragic years. They are now especially 
qualified to share their lessons with the world. 

“The day of new evangelism has come. The primary 
task is to reach the worker and to bring him into the 
church. Near factories, plans are under way to build 


chapels which the workers may use on weekdays 
rather than trying to concentrate on the worship serv- 
ices on Sundays, Workers, youth, and young profes- 
sional people are revitalizing the church. 

“Graciously but definitely, the church leaders here 
have advised me that at this hour, it would be detri- 
mental to the German church for an American to par- 
ticipate in public representation in behalf of church 
affairs. My task has been one of fellowship and un- 
derstanding. ... 

“One American member of an ecumenical youth 
work camp remarked to me, ‘When I talk to a Ger- 
man, he does not remind me that I come from a coun- 
try that had to help bomb his cities, He never ment- 
ions it. He always thanks me for coming to help build 
his church... .”” 


India 

On Communism in India. “Many Indians will not 
acknowledge the danger of the Communist threat. A 
leading Christian Indian said: ‘In the villages, what 
do they know about Communism—only the bright 
side.’ Two minority groups, each relatively small, are 
struggling for the destiny of India: Christianity and 
Communism, And what counts in each is the spirit. 
But a group of Christian Indians recently declared 
boldly: ‘Communism presents the most powerful and 
immediate menace to both the church and the coun- 
isin: 

On the India priority. “From out of India, John 
Weir came to summon the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. to join the United Church of Northern 
India in giving Christian priority to India before it 
was too late. In less then four years the government's 
five-year plan will have met its test. Will India be an- 
other China? The Presbyterian Church responded by 
making India and Pakistan its overseas priority. . . .” 

On the need for spiritual nourishment. “One of 
the Congress Party spoke warmly of all that the 
Christian mission had meant in the Miraj community, 
but, more than that, he’ decried the influence of 
Hinduism which had so long and so heavily weighted 
down the progress of his country. He said: ‘I am not 
antireligious, but we must be free from the religion 
most of us have known.’ 

“In Sangli I met forty Indian professional and busi- 
nessmen, four of them Christians. Leading questions 
gave me ample opportunity not only to expound upon 
democracy but Christian service. The large majority 
of that distinguished company of Indians left no 
doubt in our minds but that India required spiritual 
as well as material nourishment. America is not too 
popular, and Christianity continues as a restricted 
minority. But many Indian leaders and 10,000,000 
people here are Christians. . . .” 

On Indian students. “In Delhi, Raj Kumari Amrit 
Kaur, the health minister and a Christian, received 
us cordially. She did not pick up the rural or social 
emphasis as we had expected, but immediately 
stressed the importance of what we might do for stu- 
dents. She said, ‘Our students do not have the glow of 
freedom. The majority has no purpose. The students 
have no concept or experience of service. They are 
tragically subject to Communist influence.’ We were 
surprised to hear her say that foreign Christian leader- 
ship was what was needed at this time, as the hour 
was urgent and crucial and Indian Christian leader- 
ship was not sufficient. . . .” 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: In the Book of Exodus 
there is repeated a number of times the 
statement: “The Lord hardened Phar- 
aoh’s heart, so he did not let the chil- 
dren of Israel go” (10:20, 27, etc.). 
Doesn’t this deny to Pharaoh freedom 
of choice and decision, and make him 
a puppet in the hands of God? Why 
then should he be held responsible? 


Answer: In dealing with a problem 
of this kind, the important thing is to 
clarify the Biblical writer’s view of the 
matter, It may not accord entirely with 
the Christian viewpoint, but at least we 
will be able to judge the case intelli- 
gently and fairly. 

The Exodus is the great central event 
of the Old Testament. From first to last 
it is the mighty deed of Jehovah, and all 
the actions of men must fit into the grand 
scheme. According to the writer, God's 
purpose in hardening Pharaoh’s heart is 
to demonstrate his power and majesty 
among the Egyptians, and to impress 
this upon the Israelites with such force 
that they will never forget what hap- 
pened. When God has run through the 
whole cycle of plagues and capped them 
with the mighty miracle of the Red Sea, 
then the whole world will bow in awe. 
But there is danger that Pharaoh will 
weaken prematurely, and release the 
captives too soon. Then the real signifi- 
cance of the event might remain in 
doubt. 

It usually is assumed that when God 
hardens Pharaoh’s heart, he does so by 
an interior direct action which reduces 
the mind and will of the king to jelly. 
The actual method by which God in- 
fluences Pharaoh’s decision is quite dif- 
ferent; he works through men and na- 
ture. There is Moses, the shepherd from 
the desert whose haughty and offensive 
manner seem calculated to stiffen rather 
than weaken Pharaoh’s resistance. The 
sequence of plagues also tends to pro- 
duce the same effect. Each plague is 
sufficiently disturbing to unsettle the 
heart of the king. When he weakens, the 
plague obligingly stops so that Pharaoh 
can gain the courage to refuse. Not until 
the end is the action decisive and irre- 
versible. In this manner God provides 
the external influences which help to 
shape Pharaoh’s decision. But it is equal- 
ly clear that Pharaoh wishes to act in 
this manner. He hardens his own heart 
(Exodus 7:13; 8:15, 32; 9:35). For that 
he must bear ultimate responsibility. 

For us a difficulty remains—that is the 
idea that God could encourage Pharaoh 
in his stubbornness, and so bring about 
his destruction. We may grant that God 
anticipated the attitude of Pharaoh and 
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dealt with his resistance so as to make 
it an instrument of his purpose. The 
Biblical writer had the same thing in 
mind, I believe, but states the case with 
bold hyperbole, not hedging or qualify- 
ing in the manner of scholars and theo- 
logians. 


Question: Are the Isaiah passages 
that are read at Christmas really 
prophecies of the coming of Christ? 


Answer: In the sense that they are 
related to the establishment of the King- 
dom of God and its Founder, the answer 
is yes. At the same time, they are direct- 
ly linked to the local conditions of Isaiah’s 
day. They cannot, therefore, be regard- 
ed as deliberate predictions of the de- 
tails of the life of Jesus Christ. 

For example, the prophecy in Isaiah 
7:14 is quoted in the Gospel of Matthew 
(1:23) in connection with the birth of 
our Lord: “Behold, a virgin shall be 
with child, and shall bring forth a son, 
and they shall call his name Emmanuel.” 
Isaiah uttered this message during a 
military invasion of his country, Judah, 
by the armies of Israel and Aram (ca. 
735 B. C.). The birth of the child Em- 
manuel would be a sign for God signify- 
ing the collapse of the invasion. The de- 
struction of the two nations would follow 
shortly. This expectation actually was 
fulfilled. By analogy, the birth of Jesus 
Christ likewise signified the mighty in- 
tervention of God in human affairs to 
redeem his people. 

Another passage in Isaiah speaks of 
a royal prince of Israel with a wonderful 
and mysterious name (9:6). In the face 
of the conquest and captivity of the 
northern territories by the Assyrians 
(9:11), the prophet speaks of the time 
when God’s anointed would sit upon 
the throne of David and restore the for- 
tunes of his people. There is no specific 
reference to this verse in the New Testa- 
ment, but it commonly is applied to 
Christ. How well does it fit? Jesus was 
acknowledged to be a descendant of 
David, and his enemies mockingly 
called him the King of the Jews. But 
he was not the king of a nation, nor did 
he claim political or military authority. 
He did, however, establish a spiritual 
Kingdom of universal extent, in which 
he exercises an absolute and eternal 
dominion. In this sense, he not only 
fulfilled, but went far beyond, the words 


of prophecy. —Davip N. FREEDMAN 
Professor of Old Testament 

Western Theological Seminary 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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BEHIND BARBED WIRE 
IN KOREA 


(Continued from page 20) 


incidental visit to the Inchon prison can 
now be recognized as God’s call to a 
work among 150,000 men that eventu- 
ated by His grace in churches, Bible con- 
ferences, Bible institutes, and the varied 
activity told about in this little book. 
God has guided, protected, and pros- 
pered all along the way. He has raised 
up many missionaries and Korean pas- 
tors who have given sacrificially of their 
time and strength to preaching, teaching, 
and visiting the prisoners of war. God 
has kept his hand so manifestly and won- 
derfully on this work that at times I 
break out into laughter at the marvel of 
it all—God saving, training, and inspir- 
ing men to radiant Christian lives behind 
barbed wire. It is another of his holy 
surprises. 


Freedom 


Thousands of men, tens of thousands 
of them, yelling. All yelling at the top of 
their voices. Horns blowing, drums beat- 
ing, flags waving, and lurid banners dec- 
orating the prisoner-of-war compounds. 

In the Yung Chun camp, the South 
Korean POWs who had been reclassified 
as Civilian Internees (CIs) were staging 
a three-day anti-Communist demonstra- 
tion and requesting their release. I had 
never heard anything like it before. 
Over 27,000 men, divided into com- 
pounds of 5,000, were alternately sing- 
ing, cheering, and shouting their patri- 
otic loyalty songs and the Korean Re- 
public national anthem. Day and night 
they kept it up. Only exhaustion silenced 
them for a while, The pent-up feeling of 
the two years since their capture was 
expressing itself in a frenzied outburst. 

At the 12:30 p.m. Sunday radio broad- 
cast, an announcement was made that 
startled us: “The United Nations Com- 
mand has decided to release several 
thousand CIs.” Ours. was a CI camp. 
What did this mean for us? 

In a few minutes, the colonel com- 
manding the camp called me to his 
office to let me know that he had been 
aware for some time of the intended 
release of the prisoners. Now that the 
news had been broadcast, he wished to 
give it to the prisoners directly, authori- 
tatively and accurately, rather than have 
them get it garbled and secondhand. He 
asked me to interpret his speech for him. 

By 2:00 p.m. the CIs had been assem- 
bled in military formation in their com- 
pounds, and loud-speakers had been 
erected, The colonel, after receiving the 
salute, began to read, “I have an official 
announcement to make.” From the pres- 
ence of the large number of American 
officers who had gathered, it was evident 
that the news was important. Deathly 
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silence reigned, Perhaps some prisoners 
thought they would be shot for the days 
of frenzied demonstration they had put 
on. The loud-speaker blared the colonel’s 
voice across the city block which the 
compound occupied. He continued, “The 
United Nations has approved the plan 
for your release.” Slowly, and as clearly 
as I could, I gave the microphone the 
historic message to be carried to the 
thousands in their own language. Every 
American was intent upon seeing what 
the reaction would be. It was a psycho- 
logical study. 

The CIs to a man stood there galvan- 
ized. To the complete amazement of all 
us Americans, for seconds nothing hap- 
pened, Men who for days had yelled 
themselves hoarse appealing for release 
had been told they would be released, 
and nothing was happening. But then 
in a moment, after the tremendous sig- 
nificance of what they had heard sank 
in pandemonium broke loose, Ecstatic 
joy took hold of them. They both danced 
and wept for joy. Military ranks were 
broken and men hugged each other in 
a spontaneous expression of gratitude, 

To five groups of over 5,000 each a 
total of 27,000 men, we brought the mes- 
sage of freedom. Each time the reaction 
was: the same—a hesitancy to believe 
words their hearts had been longing to 
hear. How incredible that men who had 
been crying for freedom, who for months 
and years had been hoping and praying 
for release and return home, when told 
that the day had come, that freedom was 
theirs, found it hard to believe. 

God spoke to me through the reaction 
of the CIs. Promises more precious than 
release to prisoners were mine in the 
Scriptures, thousands of rich eternal 
promises I know I am slow in believing 
and hesitant to appropriate. Things I 
had been desiring and praying for were 
already mine in Christ Jesus. Why did 
I not take them by faith? Yes, why not? 

Day by day as the thousands of CIs 
left, I walked to the train with them to 
wish them Godspeed. The Christian CIs 
had decided to organize a POW Alumni 
Association to continue their fellowship, 
although they were scattered throughout 
South Korea, Now letters are coming 
from all over the country ‘telling what 
the released Christians are doing in their 
home villages. One immediately inter- 
ested his brother and the brother’s fam- 
ily in Christ, and all are now attending 
the local church, Another has started an 
orphanage. Others are teaching school, 
attending theological seminary, and act- 
ing as local preachers in rural congre- 
gations. 

“If the Son makes you free, you will 
be free indeed” (John 8:36). 


Reprinted from Behind Barbed Wire in Korea 
by Chaplain Harold Voelkel by permission from 
the Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 
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GLORY 
TO GOD 


(Continued from page 11) 


read was the Bret Harte tale in “The 
Luck of Roaring Camp.” It was not 
meant to be a Christmas story, but it is, 
The only woman in a vicious, crude, 
fight-ridden mining camp died and left 
a little baby. The tough and boisterous 
men on the Gold Rush frontier decided 
that all had to help take care of the baby, 
Some of the men rode eighty miles to 
buy him a rosewood cradle. They cleaned 
the cabin floors; they whitewashed the 
walls. Slowly a change came over the 
settlement of Roaring Camp. A carpet 
and mirrors were imported by the local 
grocery store. The men adopted stricter 
habits of personal cleanliness. Shouting 
was not permitted within hearing dis- 
tance of the baby’s cabin. Then profanity 
was tacitly given up. When summer 
came, they took the baby outdoors, and 
attempted to decorate with flowers and 
sweet-smelling shrubs the place where 
he lay. Thus a tough, drunken border- 
town famous for its killings and its shoot- 
ings became a decent place, because ev- 
eryone forgot himself in loving good will 
toward an orphan child, That is the mir- 
acle of life—that is the only way there 
is to get peace. 

It was my privilege when I was editor 
of the Presbyterian magazine some years 
ago to get to know Henry Van Dyke 
very well. He was an old man then, and 
I stopped in his home one late October 
day and asked him for a Christmas mes- 
sage. He knew it would be his last Christ- 
mas message, and he told me, “I want 
to write something to tell everyone who 
reads it how to have peace at Christmas.” 
This was his last Christmas message and 
it appeared in our December number 
that year. The author of “The Other Wise 
Man” and “The First Christmas Tree” 
wrote: “There is one word I want to 
say before I die. It is really more blessed 
to give than to receive. Love is the de- 
sire to bestow and bless. Forget your 
foes. Remember your friends. Be kind 
to little children and old folks—help the 
needy—be of good cheer. Never lose the 
star of Christmas.” 

* 

“And she brought forth her firstborn 
son, and wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid him in a manger; be- 
cause there was no room for them in 
the inn. And there were in the same 
country shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flock by 
night. And, lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them: and 
they were sore afraid. And the angel 
said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people.” 

(Luke 2:7-10. K.J.V.) 
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= By Dorothy Ballard 
2s to “ , er 
anel Daddy, why are you stopping here, _ ily insisted on sharing their mutton stew 
| the out in the middle of the desert?” with the travelers. 
- he Cathy’s father pulled the car over to When supper was over, Cathy tugged 
wrpet the side of the road and said, “I see a at Daddy’s sleeve. “Let’s go now. Let’s 
local light ahead. We'd better find shelter go to Aunt Martha’s and open our pres- 
-icter until this sandstorm blows past. It’s too ents.” 
iting dark to drive safely.” But while she was speaking, David 
dis- “But my presents—it’s Christmas Eve,” took something out of the orange crate, 
anity cried Cathy. and the Navajos began to smile. 
namer Daddy didn’t seem to hear. He bun- “Merry Kishmus, Merry Kishmus,” 
and dled Cathy and Mother out of the car _ they cried, laughing at the surprise on 
; and and ran with them through the stinging __ the travelers’ faces. 
“here gusts of sand. The light came from the “Oh,” said Cathy, “do you have 
rder- doorway of a low, round building made Christmas, too?” 
hoot- of mud and logs. A tall Navajo Indian David’s white teeth flashed in a proud 
e eV. boy looked out of the doorway. grin. “Yes, I go to mission school and 
1 will “We're on our way across Arizona to __ learn about Jesus. I come home and tell 
. mir- Flagstaff,” Daddy explained. “May we my family how God gave Baby Jesus to 
there stay in your hogan until it’s safe to go us because he loved all people. So we 
on?” give presents at Kishmus to show that 
ditor The boy disappeared inside. Daddy we love people, too. See, this is for you.” 
years knocked. “Come in,” said a voice. He put into Cathy’s hand a narrow 
Dyke By the glow of the kerosene lantern, _ silver bracelet, decorated with the thun- 
, and Cathy could see into the one-room  der-bird design. 
tober hogan. She didn’t want to go in, She “It’s pretty!” Cathy slipped the brace- 
mes- was thinking about the Christmas tree let over her wrist. “David, how do you 
hrist- waiting for her at Aunt Martha’s house _ say ‘thank you’ in your language?” 
want in Flagstaff, and about the big box of “We say “a-che-he.’” 
- who presents in the car. Cathy went to each of the Navajos, 
mas.” But while she hesitated, the boy who _ shook hands, and said, “A-che-he, a-che- 
e and spoke English came forward. he.” 
mber “What’s your name?” asked Cathy. “I wish we had something to give 
Wise “David,” he answered shyly. our new friends,” Mother whispered. 
Tree” Cathy learned that the other people Cathy was quiet for a minute, as she 
nt to in the hogan were David's father, Hoskie looked at. Has-bah’s ragged dress. “We 
essed Yazzie; his mother with baby Chine-bah do have, Mother. A whole boxful of 
e de- in her arms; the blind grandmother presents. Aren’t there some clothes and 
your sitting in the corner; and David's little toys and other things they could use?” 
kind sister, Has-bah. “Yes, but—” Mother’s eyes were sud- 
p the The Navajo family was very poor. denly shining. “Cathy, do you mean you 
e the There was no furniture in the hogan ex- want to give some of your own Christ- 
cept two stools, an orange crate, and mas presents to David and Has-bah and 
some sheepskins on the floor, A kettle - their family?” 
born of mutton stew simmered over an open Cathy gulped. To let somebody else 
dling fire built on the floor. David and his have her presents—that was about the 
; be- father wore faded woolen shirts and hardest thing in the world. But she 
m in jeans, but Has-bah had only a ragged looked again at Has-bah’s dress, and 
same cotton dress to keep her warm, Cathy at the kindly brown faces of the Navajos. 
field, felt sorry about that. Although there was Finally she said, “I think it would be 
k by little food in the hogan, the Navajo fam- fun to watch them open the packages.” 
Lord 
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New FREE Booklet 


“THE CHURCHES ANSWER 


YOUR QUESTIONS” 
Points the Way 


Before your church takes any definite 
action on a fund-raising program, be sure 
to read “‘The Churches Answer Your 
Questions about Wells Church Fund- 
Raising.” This booklet was written by 
leaders of churches which have recently 
conducted successful fund-raising pro- 
grams the Wells Way. They will tell you 
how it’s possible for your church to double 
its budget or to finance the new building 
you need. Write for your free copy. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Nome__ 


ORGANIZATIONS 
Church Fund- Raising 


SUITE 1017 «© 222 N. WELLS ST. « 
Please send FREE Booklet “The Churches Answer Your Questions” to: 


--.in the realization of maximum giving- 
interests of every member family 


+. or in the exciting experience of a 
successful new-building program 


enjoyable experience, as hundreds 

of Wells client-churches can tes- 
tify. To learn how to achieve the same 
satisfaction, simply arrange for a 
Wells Complimentary Conference at 
your church. 


The Complimentary Conference 


In this meeting a Wells officer will guide 
your leaders through a self-study of your 
needs and potentials. He will explain 
Wells techniques, and help you create a 
plan of action. This conference at your 
church is entirely without cost or obliga- 
tion of any kind. The Wells Conference 
uses group discussion methods, and all 
present participate in the analysis and 
planning. 


The Best Time to “Meet with Wells” 


Before any fund-raising plan can become 
successful in your church, your leaders 
should understand certain dynamics of 
giving. Furthermore, good preparation 
for a budget canvass program may require 
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(] We would like a Wells officer to meet with us at no cost or obligation. 
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a week or several months; for a building 
program, may require a week or several 
years. Even very preliminary decisions 
can make or break a program. Therefore 
the best time to hold a Wells Compli- 
mentary Conference is when a few lead- 
ers start talking about a fund-raising 
program. 


How to Arrange for a Conference 


No special preliminaries are necessary 
beyond arranging for your top respon- 
sible leadership to be present. Simply 
phone or write the nearest Wells office. 
You will probably find that a Wells off 
cer is planning to be in or near your com 
munity within the next week or two. 
(Twenty-two of our most experienced 
officers give almost full time to these 
Conferences.) As a clergyman or respon- 
sible lay leader, you are invited to phone 
the nearest Wells office collect any time 
you want to discuss the finances of your 
church. 


21 WELLS OFFICES 
TO SERVE YOU 


ATLANTA, Mortgage Guarantee Bidg. 
BOSTON, Park Square Bidg. 
CHARLOTTE, 222 S. Church St. 
CHICAGO, 222 N. Wells St. 
CLEVELAND, Termina! Tower 
DENVER, Equitable Bidg. 

FORT WORTH, Electric Bidg. 
HOUSTON, 711 Main St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Waldheim Bidg, 
LOS ANGELES, Statler Bidg. 
LOUISVILLE, Martin-Brown Bidg. 
MEMPHIS, Falls Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Foshay Tower 
NEW YORK, Empire State Bidg. 
OMAHA, W.O.W. Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1616 Walnut St. 
PORTLAND, ORE., Cascade Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Sutter St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Wyatt Bidg. 
TORONTO, 330 Bay St. 
WINNIPEG, Somerset Bidg. 














